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“Tuese fellows with something that 
can be sampled have a cinch. If 
you like the taste, or the smell, or 
the feel, or the looks—and the price 
is right—you buy. Too bad a trac- 
tor can’t be sampled.” 

“That’s an idea! Let’s sample the 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Tractor.” 

“Impossible!” 

“Impossible? Just a minute! 
What the tractor user wants to 
know, before he buys, is what the 
tractor will do for him. Right? 
O. K. then, let’s drive a ‘Caterpil- 
lar’ Diesel around to the job and 
let it give a convincing sample of 
what it can do. That’s sampling!” 


N. W. 


NEW YORK « 
LONDON . 


BOSTON « 
MONTREAL ° 


AYER & SON, 


CHICAGO « 


And that’s how the “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractor sampling idea was 
born, and here’s the way the offer 
is being announced to tractor users. 

Spectacular orange-and-black 
pages, as simple and rugged as bill- 
boards, in the “Post” and a host of 
industrial papers. *“‘Get a show- 
down,” say the headlines. “Test the 
economy and performance of a 
‘Caterpillar’ Diesel on your job,” 
is the copy theme. Smashing pic- 
tures of the “Caterpillar” Diesel 
eating up the work. 

Moral—A grand slam often 
needs only the creating of an entry, 
for a lay-down. 


INC. 


Advertising Headquarters: WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO «+ DETROIT 


BUENOS AIRES + SAO PAULO 
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A Gain of More 
Than A Million Lines 


IN TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


Among Boston newspapers the 
Herald-Traveler again led the way 
in 1934. During the year in Total 
Paid Advertising the Herald’s total of 
12,816,016 lines exceeded the total of 
the second paper by 2,154,492 lines; 
the Herald’s actual gain of 1,129,645 
lines was a far larger gain than that 


Sf A OTE tt IRA HN En ey 


of any Boston newspaper. 


As usual for this period, in the major 
classifications of retail, general, financial 
and classified advertising the Herald 


led all Boston newspapers. 


ber 
192 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER | «& 


mol 








Advertising Representative For eight c utive years / 
an the Herald-Traveler has been Cor 
— first in total paid advertising = 


Philadelphia Detroit 
San Francisco among Boston newspapers. Vol 
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This Week 


A®* one who listens to many rep- 
resentatives and many repre- 
sentations, Ralph Leavenworth, 
general advertising manager of 
Westinghouse, occasionally finds 
himself harboring the conclusion 
that the selling of space in busi- 
ness publications must be one of 
the major activities of business. 

Of course, it isn’t—quite. But 
so important is it that, as Mr. 
Leavenworth contends, its philoso- 
phy and its technique deserve all 
the improvement that enlightened 
merchandising can impart. 

In this week’s opening article, 
Mr. Leavenworth, writing as a big- 
scale user of business publications, 
lays it down that space buyers de- 
mand facts. They demand such 
cardinal facts as are set forth. in 
audits by the A. B. C. and the 
C.C. A. In addition, they welcome 
for their guidance timely and perti- 
nent information about reader in- 
terest and editorial enterprise and 
leadership. Further, they are grati- 
fied to be informed about today’s 
situations in specific markets. 

Not too self-consciously, Print- 
ers’ INK permits Mr. Leavenworth 
to drop in this passing remark: 

.. I am tempted to ask some of 
my callers how much their publi- 
cations spend on business-paper ad- 
vertising and whether their faith in 
its efficacy should be judged ac- 
cordingly.” 

* * * 

This week’s advertising index 
measures radio and outdoor. Radio, 
newest of media, stood in Decem- 
ber at 181.5 of the average for 
1928-32. In the same month out- 
door expanded over the preceding 
month by 23.3. 

* * * 

A writer is known by his verbs. 

Consider Stevenson—specifically, 


his description of Citadel Hill. Or, 
more conveniently, consider “A 
Verb to the Wise,” in which 
George Bijur, director of publicity 
and sales, L. Bamberger & Co., of- 


fers a list of 229 sharp-cutting 

verbs, just as samples. 

thought for copy writers. 
. * * 


Food for 


Whatever may be the Adminis- 
tration’s opinion of advertising as a 
social influence, the FHA is demon- 
strating that salesmanship-in-print 
is an excellent implement with 
which to get things done. Under 
FHA supervision and stimulus, 
there has been brought into being 
more than 23,000,000 lines of paid 
copy. And the results have been 
solid, and convincing. ' 

* * * 

Don Gridley watches the weather 
man brew a blizzard. Then he 
traces the storm course across these 
States and observes how advertis- 
ing, as if it were something 
like rheumatism, responds to the 
weather. Especially interesting does 
he find the copy treatment of a 
cold wave in Florida. The title: 
“Snow, Colder, High Winds.” 

. * * 

At first blush, it might seem dif- 
ficult to relate a pork chop to Cin- 
derella. But the effort becomes 
easier after the second blush—and 
after reading “Meat Tells Its 
Story.” 

* * + 

This week, Albert E. Haase and 
Isaac W. Digges conclude their 
study of the agency contract, in 
this session directing their attention 
to the routine questions that arise 
in the day-to-day relationship of 
agent and client. 

* * * 

Any disquisition that undertakes 

to prove that, for the advertiser, 
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the general newspaper rate is bet- 
ter than the local is likely to draw 
forth the rejoinder, “Is that so?” 
In P. I. for Dec. 27, the general- 
rate thesis was developed by An- 
drew M. Howe; and this week he’s 
answered anonymously by—of all 
persons—a newspaper’s promotion 
manager. The answer flaunts the 
title: “You’re Another!” 

* * * 


If we push up the wages of 
distribution, who will dole out the 
additional money? A fair ques- 
tion; and through Merle Higley, 
S. Keith Evans answers it by citing 
specific instances—all to prove that, 
with. adequate distribution costs, 
profits jump. 

~ * 

All punning aside, the liquor in- 
dustry has had to manufacture, not 
only its own cases, but also its own 
case history. Here is a business 
old in time, but new in environ- 
ment. In an interview with Ber- 
nard A. Grimes and under the title, 
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“Liquor-Selling,” William Guyer, 

sales promotion manager for Sea- 

gram, tells how his company has 

re-learned alcoholic merchandising 
* * * 


And what’s exciting about a 
gasket? Caterpillar Tractor an- 
swers that one with a new parts 
catalog—a book that proves that 
parts can be clothed with sales in 


terest. 
. =o 


Not every contest must, by law, 
be a contest for sales. Under the 
heading, “Contests and Contests,” 
M. Zenn Kaufman lists sixteen 
other important purposes. 

” * * 


And then there’s belting. Roger 
L. Wensley, president of the G. M 
Basford Company, tells how the 
power-transmission industry, threat- 
ened by the competition of direct- 
drive design, organized a_ co- 
ordinated group, and now has the 
situation well in hand. 
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Space Buyers Demand Facts 


Why Impressions, as Seen by This Industrial Advertiser, Are 
Poor Measures of Value 


By Ralph Leavenworth 


General Advertising Manager, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


[* the business-paper section of Standard Rate & Data 1,474 
publications are listed. Probably 1,270 of these are in fields 
which might be considered as markets for some Westinghouse 
product. Actually, in 1934, we used ninety-six business papers 
to reach the prospective buyers in forty-three different fields or 
markets. In 1935 the number of papers used is likely to be less 
rather than more. 

That situation obviously presents a problem in selection call- 
ing for facts of a character and on a scale which are not easily 


obtainable, also for judgment in 
weighing the facts obtained. We 
can determine the quality of the 
steel we buy very definitely, by the 
well-known methods of physical 
testing and chemical analysis. We 
can even go farther than that; our 
research engineers can develop in 
our own laboratories the exact kind 
of steel they want for a certain 
piece of apparatus, if it is some- 
thing very highly specialized for 
which no formula has been worked 
out before, and then the steel com- 
pany can reproduce that for us in 
any quantity desired. 

But when it comes to analyzing 
the business papers in a certain 
field, what have we? First, and 
of greatest importance, A. B. C. 
and C. C. A. reports. These are 
our testing laboratories, doing an 
indispensable piece of work for 
space buyers, so far as they go. 
The difficulty is that they can audit 
only the papers which become 
members and submit to auditing. 
In 1934 the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations had 224 such members 
and the Controlled Circulation 
Audit forty-eight. This number 
represents only 18 per cent of the 
total business-paper group. 

The space buyer who believes in 


&. 





buying on facts must face the 
question, therefore, as to whether 
he will close the door to non-mem- 
bers of these audit bureaus, or 
open it a crack occasionally to let 
in some paper which presents an 
audited statement from another 
source, or simply a_ publisher’s 
sworn statement. Of course, if he 
requires none of these, he just isn’t 
buying on facts, and while he may 
have occasion to squander a little 
money that way, he should recog- 
nize what he is doing. 

Possibly there are valid reasons 
for some papers not submitting to 
the standard circulation bureau 
audits, but certainly the burden of 
proof rests heavily on those papers. 
Correct, dependable circulation fig- 
ures provide only one of the an- 
swers to the space buyer’s complex 
problem, and he has a right to ex- 
pect the paper to make it easy for 
him to get that answer. Naturally, 
therefore, the seasoned buyer very 
definitely favors the audited minor- 
ity in selecting business papers. 

The next step, and a more diffi- 
cult one, because not subject to 
audit, is to determine the reader- 
ship weight or value of the paper 
among the persons who receive it 
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Ch- UPS 


The information below, gathered by the Mar- 
keting & Research Staff of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., is a by-product of its regular 
work. Formerly it was passed along from 
time to time to members of its own staff, and 
to a limited number of executives in other 
organizations. It occurs that many business 
men might find in such material occasional 
items of interest and value. 


The Chicago World’s Fair attracted 16,000,000 paid admissions 
in 1934 and a total of 38,000,000 in the two years of its operation. 
Its visitors spent close to 60 million dollars within the grounds of 
the Exposition alone, and several hundred million more in Chicago 
hotels and stores. 


Other attractions, not quite as unique and costly as the World’s 


Fair, but always oe ewe are the national parks. Visitors to the 


parks have increased considerably in the past few years, with 1934 
setting a record attendance of 3,964,720 persons. 


Two American-made products which have excellent foreign markets 
are automobiles and radios. Approximately 12% of American automo- 
biles are sold outside of the United States, and in France alone, 40% 
of the radios are of American make. 


The Christmas Club Santa Claus last year filled some 7,500,000 
stockings. That many people saved $370,200,000, with the average 
account amounting to about $48.25—a 10% increase over 1933. 


A new use has been found for that famous German food—sauer- 
kraut. Valuable velvet rugs and tapestries in the National German 
Museum are cleaned with it. 


A curtailed market, yet history-making sales! Even though stagna- 
tion in the building industry has considerably reduced the market 
for work clothing, the H. D. Lee Mercantile Company—world’s 
largest manufacturers of overalls and work clothing—enjoyed a rec- 
ord-breaking sales volume for 1934. Lee advertising is pre 
by Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


The milkman is becoming quite diversified in his line of products: 
Not only does he deliver orange juice, eggs, cheese and milk to New 
York residents, but in Providence he has added oysters to his morning 
deliveries, 
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The new ruling prohibiting Germans to take more than 10 marks 
out of Germany makes it virtually impossible for the people to 
travel outside of their own country. 


The tie that binds ... In 1933 the marriage rate showed an increase 
of over 4% in 21 states, in contrast to an average annual drop of 7% 
from 1929 to 1932. Indications for this year point to a further increase. 


Interesting new products: A Boston firm is introducing a new 
frankfurter made with wine. For those who dislike p= spinach, 
there’s the “Spinach Loaf” —a mixture of spinach and beef. One of 
the latest ed fads is rice in various colors. For those who like hot 
stuff, mustard is a new preparation made from various spices. 


And music that satisfies...In Great Britain patents are being 
sought for a phonograph record made of chocolate which can be eaten 
when one becomes tired of hearing a particular tune. 


Failure by Norway doctors to write prescriptions legibly often 
results in their being subject to three months’ imprisonment. 


There are 132,000 policemen in the United States to safeguard life 
and property. This number exceeds the entire population of the city 
of Albany, N. Y. 


One successful method of persuading men to discard their old 
straw hats in favor of new Fall head , was that recently employed 
by Roanoke, Va. merchants. In exchange for his hat, each man was 
given a theatre ticket. 3,386 men took advantage of the offer. The 
“finishing touch” to the idea was a parade through Roanoke streets 
—the participants being goats, whose reward was 3,386 straw hats. 


One example of the far reaching effects of advertising is illustrated 
by a recent sale closed by one of Ruthrauff & Ryan’s clients. A Ceylon 
planter subscribed to Arthur Murray’s School of Dancing corres- 
pondence course to learn the Carioca! 


Although Switzerland’s population is only 4,000,000, close to 
500 daily newspapers are pe lished there; whereas Great Britain, 
with over 54 million people, has only 158 daily papers. 


According to one authority, the food requirements of the body in- 
crease 10% when one arises after a period of relaxation ; are doubled 
when a person walks, and become 10 times as great when one is very 
active and works hard. 


Another striking example of the success of ssive advertising 
and sales efforts is indicated in the report of Wolverine Shoe 
Corporation for 1934. This company—whose advertising is pre- 
pared by Ruthrauff & Ryan—manufactures merchandise of a higher 
quality than most other work shoe makers. Naturally prices are 
somewhat higher than their competitors. Yet during 1934 sales 
were greater than at any time in the history of the business. 


There are Ruthrauff & Ryan Offices at 405 Lexington’ Avenue in 
New York, 360 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, and in Detroit, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
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in their mail. What happens to it 
when it leaves the postman’s hands ? 
That’s the question which furrows 
the brow of the space buyer and 
results in the endless stream of 
questionnaires, of which the space 
buyer himself gets his full quota. 
Sometimes they are simply return 
postcards, asking you to check 
from a list of magazines—those 
you see regularly, and your first 
preference. In some cases it is a 
more elaborate request, a smooth, 
personalized letter, beginning “A 
client of ours wishes to determine,” 
etc. 


Publisher Should Avoid 
Haphazard Surveys 


An obvious danger in surveys of 
this type is that the sample may be 
inadequate. Assuming the usable 
returns from the questionnaire are 
sufficient, and that it went to a good 
cross-section ‘of the people whose 
reading habits you want to know, 
such a survey may be quite val- 
uable. When a publisher makes a 
survey of this kind, it is particu- 
larly important that he do a clean- 
cut, workmanlike job of it. Other- 
wise, it is likely to create a 
negative impression on an expe- 
rienced space buyer. 

The other day I received in the 
mail from the publisher of a busi- 
ness paper a broadside giving the 
results of a questionnaire, favor- 
able, of course, to his paper. It 
told how many copies of the ques- 
tionnaire were mailed, the percen- 
tage of the replies favoring paper 
A, paper B, etc., and also what per- 
centage of the persons replying 
were presidents, general managers, 
superintendents, etc. 

The important point omitted was 
what number of replies was re- 
ceived. Having run into the fog 
of inadequate sampling before, I 
was immediately suspicious and 
discredited the whole statement. 
The publisher may have been act- 
ing in good faith and considered 
his returns sufficient. However, I 
claim the privilege of passing judg- 
ment on that point. 

A factor to remember in survey- 
ing the relative standing of com- 
peting papers is that of sectional 
preferences. If the paper is to be 


selected for national influence, the 
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survey should be national in scope. 
Very often a certain paper will 
show up strong in one section of 
the country and not so well in 
another. 

On the other hand a paper which 
is sectional, should not be judged 
on the same basis as a paper of 
national circulation. The space 
buyer must take care lest he be 
influenced by his own personal 
tastes and environment, the pref- 
erence most marked in the section 
of the country where he lives, 
rather than by the true national 
picture. Of course, if he is inter- 
ested in reaching a certain section 
primarily, that’s a different matter 
and the papers should be weighed 
accordingly. 

Sitting where I have for quite a 
number of years, either as adver- 
tising manager or agency execu- 
tive, it seems to me that selling 
space in business papers must be 
one of the major activities of our 
commercial world, just as it is said 
of the busy doctor it must seem to 
him that all people are ill. If we 
were to review all of the 1,474 
papers mentioned above I suspect 
we would come to the conclusion 
that more space had been sold than 
bought; and this is a distinction 
that should be clear without ex- 
planation. 


Condemns Poorly Directed 
Sales Effort 


It must be a costly operation for 
most of these papers to sell their 
space, a cost which the advertiser 
bears and which therefore con- 
cerns him very vitally. And yet 
I have not seen in my fifteen years 
on the buying side the changes or 
improvements in the selling of 
business-paper space which might 
reasonably have been expected. | 
mean particularly with respect to 
placing the pertinent facts before 
the right man at the right time in 
the most usable way, and eliminat- 
ing a lot of useless, time-consuming 
and costly calls. 

That order may be a hard one to 
fill, I realize, and yet it can be done 
far better than it generally is. One 
morning recently I found a pub- 
lication representative waiting for 
me at my office when I arrived. He 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Christian Science Monitor tries to 
publish only advertising copy that will 
give its readers messages free from mis- 
representation, exaggeration, ‘‘fear ap- 
peal.”? This assures Monitor advertise- 
ments a degree of reader acceptance 
and response that is regarded as excep- 
tional by informed advertisers. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 


Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, LosA les, S le, Miami, 
Londen, Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Florence 
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A Few Honest Advertisers 


Federal Trade Commission Didn’t Mean to Be So All-Inclusive 
as Report Indicates 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 

Washington, D. C. 

N the annual report of the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission for 
1934 occurs this paragraph: 


The Commission, through its spe- 
cial board, has examined the adver- 
tising columns of newspapers and 
periodicals, noting a large amount 
of unfair representations, and has re- 
ceived numerous complaints of false 
and misleading advertising from con- 
sumers. 


Publishers have complained that 
the language of this paragraph im- 
plies a general if not prevalent dis- 
honesty in advertising; and have 
expressed doubts that the Com- 
mission gets many outside tips. 

Careful inquiry at the Commis- 
sion makes it possible to say with 
certainty that it has no idea what- 
ever that untrue or unfair adver- 
tising is the rule, or even the 
common exception. The Commis- 
sion does not mean that. Quite 
the contrary. 

In 1934, the Commission agreed 
with advertisers to revise 157 
pieces of advertising copy which 
were considered objectionable. In 
the same year, it issued ninety- 
seven complaints against various 
firms; many, but not all of these 
complaints dealing with false or 
misleading advertising. Take all 
ninety-seven as due to that source, 
add in the 157 cases settled by agree- 
ment—‘stipulation” is the technical 
word for it; and out of the millions 
of pieces of advertising put out 
by some thousands of advertisers 
only 254 cases were found serious 
enough to warrant the Commis- 
sion in insisting on even a formal 
agreement. . 

Obviously, no prevalent dis- 
honesty is shown in such figures. 
The cases of false or misleading 
advertising are a very small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent of the total ad- 
vertising published. In fact, it is 
doubtful if the special board of 
investigation spends any time at 
12 


all on the ads in papers and mag- 
azines which have a clean record. 

As for outside tips given to the 
Commission, they average about 
20 per cent of the cases handled 
No record is kept of charges which 
a first inspection shows to be with 
out merit; but doubtless there are 
a good many. It would have been 
better, however, .if the Commis- 
sion had stated the exact figures 
in the quoted paragraph, instead of 
using the vague word “numerous.” 

As a matter of fact, the Com- 
mission shows no sign of emulat- 
ing King David: “I said in my 
haste, ‘all men are liars’”; and 
took it back when he cooled down 
a little. It does not say, even “in 
haste,” that all or most or a large 
fraction of advertisers are liars 
Without going into the routine 
procedure which seems to take 
about all known precautions 
against unjust judgments, it may 
be said right here that some liars 
do advertise, and that the Com- 
mission is merely performing its 
duty as the Federal traffic cop of 
commerce when it stops them 


The Same Old Fakes 
Still Persist 


A surprising proportion of fake 
advertising is done to sell medi- 
cines. This is an interesting case 
of the persistence of original sin. 
Back almost if not quite to Revo- 
lutionary times, quacks were ad- 
vertising remedies guaranteed, in 
the old phrase, “to cure all diseases 
and keep off sin.” In spite of the 
crusades of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Proprietary 
Association and various magazines 
and newspapers against such ad- 
vertising, each year some new 
sucker-catchers bait their hooks 
with the same old fakes, and angle 
in print for their victims. 

Nevertheless, the Commission is 
outspoken in saying that there has 
been a remarkable clean-up in ad- 
vertising during the last five years 
and, of course, there has. 
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Want to 
KNOW SOMETHING 
about WOMEN? 


Women—because of their profes- 
sional interest in values—make the 
most profitable audience for an 
advertiser. 





















We've proved that conclusively with K STP 
in the 9TH U. S. RETAIL MARKET where 
we've built up the largest and most respon- 
sive ’Women's Audience” during the day- 
time. Here's just one of the potent findings 
(others on request) from the recent Ernst & 
Ernst survey : 

From NOON to 5 P.M. 

Station B average audience 32.8% 

... K STP audience 50.6% — 

about 60% GREATERI 


TO OPEN THE FAMILY PURSE IN THE NORTHWEST 
TALK TO THE “WOMEN’S AUDIENCE” OF KSTP 


For Northwest Market Facts 


Just Ask: FORD BILLINGS, 
General Sales Manager, K ST P, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, or our 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
in New York—PAUL H. RAYMER 
CO. ... in Sine, ey San 

, BLAIR &@ 


SPIGHT, INC. 
sips S THE 9th U.S. RETAIL MARKET 
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WORCESTER County is the home (has been since 1873) of a 
factory (only one in U. S.) specializing exclusively in coffee 
milling machinery for West Indies, Central and South America, 
India and Africa. 
Two months ago the factory filled an order for repair parts 
for. a machine built here in 1880 for a Costa Rica planter. 


Two years ago it filled a cable order for a 12-ton dryer shipped 
to Colombia at delivery cost of $1400. 


WORCESTER County produces more than $5,000,000 worth 
of dairy products annually. In average price per gallon received 
by the producer, it ranks THIRD among 100 leading dairy 
counties of the nation. (U. S. Census, 1930.) 








WORCESTER County grows apples—weaves textiles—hatches 
chicks—makes shoes. Diversification of industries gives to the 
county as to the city of Worcester a buying power secure 
and stable. 
The suburban area is a market in itself—237,000 population 
within an average 18-mile radius. 40% of these families own 


cars—most of them live within an easy 15 or 20-minute ride 
from Worcester. 


Covers Entire Market 


The Telegram-Gazette covers the ENTIRE Worcester Market, 
City AND Suburban. In this rich and stable market (popula- 
tion 433,000 in city and suburban trading area) the Telegram- 
Gazette is read six days every week in more than 85 per cent of 
all homes regularly receiving a Worcester daily paper. 
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THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 
Worcester, Massachusetts 








PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES ----National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
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You’re Another! 


National-Local Rate Differential Fuss Is Space Buyers’ Fault, 
Says This Newspaper Man 


By a Newspaper Promotion Manager 


R. HOWE’S article* on local 

vs. national rates makes it 
evident that newspapers are the 
ones which stand to profit the most 
by eliminating the national copy 
placed at local rates. Not only 
does their revenue increase on the 
specific advertisement but they also 
get tie-up copy which would other- 
wise not be forthcoming. 

True, the agencies suffer when 
they lose their commissions on an 
appropriation that slides into the 
papers over a dealer’s signature 
and at local rates, but the agencies 
have two weapons : they can charge 
a service fee for the campaign, and 
they can do their best to switch the 
account out of newspapers and into 
media where commissions are safe. 
(And maybe that isn’t being 
done!) 

So—since newspapers get more 
for their space when sold at na- 
tional rates, get additional space 
from dealers as well, and keep the 
agencies happy and out of compet- 
ing media—why don’t the news- 
papers get together and end this 
local rate racket once for all? 

The answer seems evident. Many 
of them don’t want to! 

Why not? Because newspaper 
publishers are not satisfied—par- 
ticularly the publishers of the 
smaller papers—with the way agen- 
cies buy space. They feel definitely 
that the agency space buyer too 
often, to quote Kipling, “has too 
much ego in his cosmos.” In other 
words, you can always tell an 
agency man but you can’t tell him 
anything—especially such things as 
that all smaller American cities 
are not miniature New Yorks, 
Chicagos, Detroits, or where do 
you live? 

No, this isn’t a gripe at missing 
out on somebody’s schedule. Even 

* “Why National Rate Is Best for Gen- 


eral Advertiser,” by Andrew M. Howe, 
Printers’ Inx, Dec. 27, 1934. 








a publisher realizes that it takes a 
whale of an appropriation to cover 
all the spots that really should be 
taken care of, and that these days 
appropriations run more to tuna 
size, or even brook trout. But 
when his town is left off, or his 
paper omitted, the publisher likes 
to know that he was given intelli- 
gent consideration before the ax 
fell. And try to convince most 
publishers that most schedules are 
planned that way! 

Maybe they are. But space buy- 
ers have never taken the trouble 
to sell the idea. And what press 
they have had has been bad. 


One List That Was 
Ridiculous 

For example, some gentleman, 
whose name I forget, was inspired 
some years ago to make up a list 
of newspapers which would give 
complete blanket coverage of the 
country. Now if this list had been 
announced as the best that could 
be had for a given amount, that 
wouldn’t have been so bad. (And 
maybe it was so intended, but, as 
I said, it got a bad press.) But as 
a list that would enable the adver- 
tiser to reach every literate family 
in the United States it was just 
plain ridiculous. For example, in 
one State of about 4,000,000 people 
—and plenty of buying power— 
only one paper was picked, a paper 
with about 80,000 circulation. 

Suppose you published a paper 
in another city in that State, a city 
which your paper blanketed and in 
which that other out-of-town paper 
had about one half of 1 per cent 
coverage. Would you be sold on 
agency space buyers? Would you 
do everything you could to give 
them still more power over still 
more lists? Or would you en- 
courage your friends, the local dis- 
tributors and dealers (who were 
just as mad and disgusted as you) 
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to insist on getting a slice of that 
appropriation to run over their own 
signature? 

Don’t forget that remark about 
the local distributors and dealers 
being just as upset over the local 
newspaper's omission as the pub- 
lisher. Because that’s the key to 
the whole situation. 

The distributors and dealers 
don’t claim to be smarter advertis- 
ing men than the agencies. They 
are pretty well impressed with the 
voice of authority from the Big 
City. But no one in the world can 
convince a distributor in Burg- 
ville, pop. 50,000, distance to near- 
est city of comparable size, 200 
miles, that advertising in the Mid- 
size (pop. 70,000) Gazette is going 
to sell widgets for him in Burg- 
ville. You can’t convince him, gen- 
tlemen, because it just ain’t so! 

Nor can you tell the dealer in 
Metropole, who uses the Evening 
Blatt because years of spending his 
own money have taught him that 
Blatt advertising sells merchandise, 
that yours is a morning newspaper 
schedule and anyhow the Morning 
Dawn has more circulation and a 
lower milline. Maybe so. Maybe 
your product needs morning news- 
papers in every other city in the 
country. Maybe more circulation and 
a lower milline spell b-a-r-g-a-i-n 
when spread out on the space buy- 
er’s desk. But if that Metropole 
dealer kNows that the Blatt sells 
goods and the Dawn doesn’t, and 
knows the local peculiarities that 
make that condition so, you'd better 
give him the Blatt. Because if you 
don’t. 


Over the Opposition 
of the Agency 


Exactly that situation arose not 
long ago in a fair-size city with a 
number of papers. The retailers 
all used the Blatt. The distributor 
wanted the Blatt. The agency space 
buyer said No, even when the ad- 
vertising manager of the company 
asked him to reconsider in view 
of the strong feeling among the 
retailers and distributor. So the 


distributor went to the factory and 
came back with a mess of mats 
which he turned over to the re- 
tailers. “Use ’em in your own ads, 
over your own sig, at your own 
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rate, in any paper you choose, 
We'll pay the bill,” The retailers 
jumped at the chance. And they 
ran that copy in the Blatt, although 
they had a free choice. 

The result was that the distrib- 
utor was pleased, the retailers were 
pleased, the advertiser was pleased 
(because he got retail co-operation 
for the first time since he entered 
the city), the Blatt was pleased— 
and the agency was out 15 per 
cent on a lot of money and out 
considerably in reputation. 


A Unique, but Neglected 
Market 


There’s a small city out West 
where, for reasons peculiar to that 
community, the papers from the 
nearby metropolis simply don’t en- 
ter. Few agencies took the trouble 
to investigate these reasons. Re- 
sults, sales in that city were poor. 
Further result, still less reason to 
advertise in the local paper. Finally 
the distributors and dealers got 
disgusted. With the co-operation 
of the local paper’s advertising 
manager they prepared a form post- 
card, stating that they would han- 
dle only such lines as gave them 
advertising support ‘where - they 
wanted it—in the local paper. And 
these postcards were handed out 
to every salesman who called. It 
wasn’t long until sales managers 
began to insist on knowing what 
was behind this boycott. Then the 
agencies got busy, discovered that 
this really was a unique market, 
and everything was straightened 
out. 

Does all this mean an implication 
that every paper in every city must 
be on every schedule? Not at all! 
But so long as publishers believe 
that space buying is not being done 
on the basis of a thorough investi- 
gation of markets and media, so 
long will publishers hang on to 
what weapons they have with 
which to get the business whether 
the agency gives the business to 
them or not. 

So for the sake of everyone con- 
cerned—the agency, the manufac- 
turer, the local factors, the pub- 
lisher—let the agencies insist on 
conscientious market and media 
analyses on the part of their space 
buyers—analyses which will stand 
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up even to the hostile publisher 
(who can be convinced if the facts 
are there)—and then let the agen- 
cies show the newspaper world that 
they are buying on investigation, 
fact, amd reason, rather than 
hunches and fixed ideas. 

Then not only will the news- 
papers co-operate but the entire 
problem will solve itself. What's 
all the shooting for now? Not on 
whether agencies write better copy 
than dealers. That’s not even de- 
bated. It’s based on the thought 
that when the dealer places the 
copy he sees to it that it sells mer- 
chandise. He doesn’t buy on space 
buyers’ yardsticks but on counted 
sales slips. Let the agencies con- 
vince the world that they, too, are 
most interested in placing the ads 
where they'll sell merchandise, and 


+ 


Made Advertising Manager, 
Walgreen Company 

S. L. Williams has been appointed 
advertising manager of the algreen 
Company, Chicago. He was formerly 
with the Chicago office of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and, more 
recently, has been pve > manager of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. He 
is Pome in the latter position by 
Norman Meyer, who has been with the 
display advertising department. 

* 7 a 


Ayer Directs Campaign for 
“Half and Half” 

N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., has been 
appointed by the American Tobacco 
apenas to direct a radio campaign on 


Half and Half smoki tobacco. « The 
program, which will be broadcast over a 
network, will feature “Red Trails,” 


Royal Northwest Mounted Police serial. 

In addition a newspaper schedule will 
be run in fifty newspapers in eighteen 
cities. 


Has Rubinstein Advertising 
The Husband & Thomas Company, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., New York. 
J - . 


Insurance Account to B. B. D. O. 
The Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, has appointed Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its ad- 
vertising agency. 
eee 


Essley Shirt to Mathes 

The Essley Shirt Company, New York, 
has appointed J. M. Mathes, Inc., agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account, 
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everyone will be satisfied. For, in 
the last analysis, isn’t that. what 
we’re all in business for? 

Is this getting too far away from 
the point that publishers them- 
selves are at fault because their 
rate differentials are unjustified? 
Maybe. But the point is that many 
publishers may now be deliberately 
keeping their national rates out of 
all proportion just so as to throw 
the billing into the hands of local 
factors. Allay the fear of these 
publishers that they cannot get a 
fair hearing except from local 
dealers and distributors. Then go 
after them with the arguments 
showing that ‘everyone benefits 
when the differential is reduced and 
all national ads take the new, fairer 
national rate. And maybe some- 
thing will happen. 


+ 


Montgomery Advanced by 
“Business Week” 


Paul Montgomery, who has been East- 
ern sales ma of Business Week, 
New York, has appointed 
of that blication. Before joining 
Business eek he had been with the 
new business department of N. W. Ayer 

Son, Inc., and formerly was adver- 
tising manager of American Home. Mr. 
Montgomery also was at one time with 
Vogue. 

«ee 


George G. Booth Heads 
Booth Newspapers 
George G. Booth has been elected 
resident of Booth Newspapers, Inc., of 
onions, to succeed the late Charles 
M. Greenway. Mr. Booth has been 
serving as chairman of the board of 
the group and was formerly president of 
the Detroit News. 
> . > 


Scott Directs Jelke Advertising 


Fred E. Scott, recently appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the John F. Jeike 
Company, Chicago, has been given full 
charge of the advertisi department, 
in addition to his sales duties. Under 
the new_ set-up, all advertising clears 
through W. H. Aaron, Jr., who is now 
assistant advertising manager. 
. > @ 


Seattle “Times” Appointment 

Dudley M. Brown has been named 
national advertising of the 
Seattle Times. He was formerly with 
the Seattle Star. 


Joins Condé Nast 


Morris M until recently with 
s 


th 
jeined ween Staff of the Condé 
ast Publications, 

















irecrackers 
AHRISTMAS? 


. ~ 
P ~ 
Tisar is the way they celebrate in Atlanta, 
yet the custom is unknown in the North. In Boston, 
brown eggs sell at a premium while white ones are 
“best” in New York. Thus customs differ, section by 

section. 

Even if a manufacturer sells neither firecrackers 
nor eggs, the moral is equally evident . . . 

The Vital Market Areas, of which America is made 
up and which account for the bulk of retail business, 
have individual customs each one peculiar to itself. 

| Tt is clear that the easiest way to sell any one of 
tese important areas is to use arguments pertinent to 
that particular locality. 

This can be done, through newspaper advertising. 
Newspapers that aim directly and, therefore, most 
effectively . . . with the timely and pertinent type of 
selling argument that has always meant greater sales 

. and more economical sales. 





ALL THE BOONE MAN 





Larger Flower Campaign 


ONE of the largest national ad- 

vertising programs in its his- 
tory is being planned for 1935 by 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
Association, headquarters of which 
are at Detroit. In. voting unani- 
mously for the new advertising and 
merchandising campaign, directors 
of the group voiced their belief that 
the 1984 campaign was responsible 
for the large increase in volume of 
flowers-by-wire business the associ- 
ation enjoyed last year. 

Launched early in March, the 
1934 program began to show re- 
sults within thirty days, according 
to Thomas C. Duke, of Portland, 
Oreg., chairman of the advertising 
committee. March figures showed 
a substantial increase in both dollar 
volume and volume of orders. Each 
month thereafter showed a sub- 
stantial increase—and the figures 
for the year recorded a 20 per cent 
advance over 1933. The trends 
were constantly upward throughout 
the summer and fall when general 
business lagged. 

The association’s 1935 campaign 
will appear in twice as many na- 


+ 


Barton Acquires Interest in 
O’Mara & Ormsbee 


Leslie M. Barton, who, as reported in 
last week’s PrinTERs’ Ink, has resigned 
as managing director of Major Market 
Newspapers, Inc., has acquired an in- 
terest in O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, which he will 
join on March 15 as a_ vice-president. 

e will be located in the New York 
office. 

His contribution to O’Mara & Ormsbee 
will be to carry on for the papers which 
they represent, scientific marketin 
analysis and sales development wor 
along the lines in which he has been 
engaged for the last ten years. 

r. Barton was at one time with the 
Chicago Daily News, serving as adver- 
tising director under the late Walter A. 
Strong, who was a leader in the forma- 
a of the 100,000 Group, predecessor 

Major Market Newspapers. Mr. 
Berton also has been en in ad- 
vertising pot work an s served 
a number newspapers in a counseling 
capacity. 


Y&R Have Jack Frost Account 


The National S Refin Com- 
y, New York, om ‘) 


Inc., to direct the advertising 
of Jack Frost sugar. 


tional magazines as last year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Duke. These adver- 
tisements will also appear more 
frequently and over a longer period. 
“The appeal of the advertise- 
ments will be emotional as was the 
case last year,” Mr. Duke further 
states. “It was demonstrated to us 
that beyond a doubt flowers could 
be sold in increasing volume only 
by appealing to the sentiments. 
Cold logic has no place in flower 
advertisements. Our famous slogan, 
‘Say It with Flowers,’ will be 
prominently featured throughout 
the campaign. It will be recalled 
that prior to 1934, this slogan 
fell into comparative disuse. The 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery As- 
sociation, believing it is one of the 
most apt advertising lines ever de- 
vised, has resurrected it and will 
make full and complete use of it.” 
Membership in the association is 
made up of nearly 7,000 bonded flor- 
ists throughout the world who offer 
facilities for the telegraphing of 
flower orders. More than 5,000 
members are concentrated in the 
United States and Canada. 


+ 


A. E. Aveyard Joins Charles 
Daniel Frey 


A. E. Aveyard, formerly executive 
vice-president of rd & Thomas, has 
become associated with Charles Daniel 
Frey in the Chicago advertising agency 
business which, for the last twenty-five 
years, has borne the latter’s name. Mr. 
Aveyard has acquired a substantial in- 
terest in the firm and, effective March 
1, the name will be changed from Charles 
Daniel Frey Company to Frey & Ave 
yard, Inc. 

Mr. Aveyard has been associated with 
the agency business for the last thirteen 
years. He joined Lord & Thomas in 
1925 as an account executive, became 
assistant general manager, vice-president 
and eral manager, then executive vice- 
president and president of the Canadian 
branch of Lord & Thomas. . 

In his new connection Mr. Aveyard 
assumes the title of executive vice- 
president in charge of advertising plan- 
ning and creative production. 


With Schwimmer & Scott 
oe a ie Comet with the ad- 
ene ae Montgomery 
Ward Company, has joined the copy 
staff of Schwimmer & Scott, icago 
agency. 
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More New York City 
women paying over 
$12.50 for street 
dresses ere reached 
in their homes by 
The New York Times 
than by any other 
newspaper. — From 


Polk Census. 


BONWIT-TELLER welcomes a 


constant parade of feminine fashion seek- 


ers. This noted store of style places more 


advertising in The New York Times than ir 
any other newspaper. 


Che New York Times 


NET PAID SALE AVERAGES 
470,000 WEEKDAYS 730,000 SUNDAYS 














F COURSE, if all you want is a 
crowd, you can do no better 
than simply to follow accepted cir- 
cus methods. All you need to pack 
‘em in is plenty of din, a booming 
voice and the usual superlatives 
. “Stu-Pendous!” “Gi-Gantic!” 
“World’s Greatest!” As a matter of 
fact, the only limit to how big cir- 
culation can be pumped (by means 
of the Barnum technique) is the elas- 
ticity of the newspaper’s own con- 
science . and, of course, the 
credulity of the countryside. 
Y= 
When you buy anybody’s circulation, 
these days, you must take the bitter 


THE 


with the sweet. You pay, irrespe 
of advertising influence, for ¢ 
copy that carries your ad.. 
matter where it carries it, or wh 
it carries it any place at all. 


Knowing this, the thinking x 
tiser looks well beyond mere cird 
tion statements. 
questions. He demands how a 
what circulation is built. W 
the basis of the solicitation . 
copies disposed of or homes reac 
Crowds or customers? In 
words, how much of the grand{ 
represents soundly built circul 

. and how much of it is 
circus-lation? (circulation obt 
by circus methods). 


CA 
Chicages 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 





He appraises. 
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only thorough and authenti- 
house-to-house survey ever 
in Chicago (and which, inci- 
ily, has never been successfully 
enged) proved definitely that 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS HAS 
IN CHI- 


D AND SUBURBS, THAN ANY 


ER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


- fa 


being true, The Chicago Daily 
s, as far back as the records go, 
onsistently carried more adver- 


AILY NEWS 


News, er 


tising than any other Chicago daily 
newspaper—AND STILL DOES—de- 
spite the fact that, in 1934, other 
Chicago newspapers accepted and 
printed over 1,500,000 lines of liquor 
and medical advertising, not admitted 
to the columns of The Daily News. 


During the year just passed The Daily 
News carried 19% more total display 
advertising than the second Chicago daily 
—as against 12% more in 1929. A greater 
leadership gained in depression years . . . 
because of a basically sound solidly built 
circulation. 


—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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There’s No Argument- 





To Si DIE Pa A ik Nk 


The discerning eye of 
the space buyer sees that 
Los Angeles has five 
newspapers— 





That four of them 
divide 47% of the retail 
Women’s Wear adver- 
tising— 





That the remaining 53% 
is concentrated in the— 


Los Angeles Times 
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Profits Jump with Adequate 
Distribution Costs 


Some Merchandising Case Stories That Prove the Point 


As told to Merle Higley 
By S. Keith Evans 


<¢] F we increase our distribution 

costs, where is the money 
coming from to pay the bills—in- 
creased sales or higher prices? 
We can’t raise prices because of 
our competition. We don’t know 
where we can get enough sales in- 
creases.” 

In reply to this much asked ques- 
tion, here are some actual case 
histories demonstrating how typical 
businesses successfully increased 
their distribution costs, changed 
their price structure to provide for 
adequate promotional effort and 
produced requisite profits thereby. 

These data are contributed by 
S. Keith Evans, who is familiar 
with all the programs described. 

For example take the case of the 
knitting mill which had an item in 
its line—an all-wool men’s union 
suit—on which no mill in the in- 
dustry was making a profit. These 
recommendations for transforming 
this non-producing number into a 
profit-making item were made: 

1. Take it out of the drab gray 
box. Give it attractive packing. 

2. Put on better buttons. Give 
it wider shoulders, better sizing. 
You’ve been skimping—cutting 
here and there—because you knew 
you were making no profit on it. 

3. Give it a new number. Tell 
the trade you have discontinued 
No. 509. Give it a new, profitable 
price. Put into your costs your 
necessary profit plus the amount 
needed to make the sales effort 
required to move the garment at 
$1.50 retail. As soon as you do 
that, you will find a market. Plenty 
of people who want a better gar- 
ment. By this sales method, you 


can find more customers than your 
limited production can supply— 
more sales than you had on the 
old number. 





Take the problem of the flour 
mill which was netting only 1% per 
cent annually on the capital in- 
vested—which by the way, is not 
the correct basis for arriving at 
profit determination.* This is a 
typical, “profit-less volume” case. 
Certain production changes were 
recommended which effected slight 
savings. But these were inade- 
quate. The calculations proved 
that the mill owner must get at 
least $1 per barrel more for his 
flour in order to secure profits 
necessary to perpetuate his busi- 
ness. That was the only problem 
—no other—a real distribution 
problem. Solve that problem and 
he would solve his profit difficul- 
ties. 

Said the owner, “How in the 
world can we sell flour for $1 per 
barrel more than anyone else?” 
restarts the Mill 

ist 

Now this mill was making flour 
by the same formula used by its 
competitors. The mill chemist was 
asked two simple questions. First, 
“Was he making the very best 
flour that could be made by this 
mill?” His answer was, “No, but 
it is just as good as anyone else 
makes.” 

Second: “How much per barrel 
more would it cost to make a bet- 
ter flour, and how much better 
would that be?” The answer to 
this question provided the “price” 
“selling” and “profit” solutions. 
Said the chemist, “For 25 cents 
per barrel more, we can make a 
flour that not only will give the 
bakers fifty more loaves of bread 
per barrel, but will give the con- 

*“Economic Right Price,”’ W. L. 


Churchill, Factory Management and Main- 
tenance, July, 1934. 
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sumer nutritive values not found 
in any flour on the market. No 
better flour could be made for any 
price.” 

It was pointed out to the owner 
that this improvement would give 
him a different product, with new 
sales values, thus taking it out of 
price-competition. 

In finally solving this problem, 
the flour was sold at $4 per bar- 
rel more. This higher price was 
obtained by intensive promotional 
efforts, costs of which were pro- 
vided for by the new merchandis- 
ing budget and program. First, the 
consumer was sold the idea of in- 
creased nutritive values offered by 
bread made from this new flour. 
This involved offering flour in 
packages through the grocery trade 
and advertising it to women—edu- 
cating them in the desirability of 
better bread made from this flour. 
As was expected, the bakers—the 
old and only customers of the mill, 
cried out immediately that this un- 
precedented consumer-merchandis- 
ing was direct competition with 
their business. 


A New Training for the 
Sales Staff 


This, naturally was part of the 
plan to educate them—the only way 
to make them want to buy this 
improved flour by showing them 
a market for better bread at better 
prices. In the meantime, the sales 
staff was trained in methods of 
merchandising flour. First they 
were instructed in the nutrition 
values with consumer-appeal con- 
tained exclusively in this new flour. 
Next, they were trained to teach 
the baker how to make profits. He 
could become a buyer of this flour, 
if he baked it and sold it accord- 
ing to formulas determined by the 
flour mill. In other words he be- 
came the manager. He bought, 
baked and sold according to for- 
mula, his product being prescribed 
and his advertising and selling 
methods being predetermined for 
him. If the baker agreed to ‘this, 
the mill guaranteed a minimum 
turnover and profit. 

His market. had been established 
by the consumer-merchandising, 
which packaged the flour, sold it 
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through grocers and educated wo- 
men about its exclusive nutritive 
values—thus building active cus- 
tomer-demand for the brand with 
bakers who secured the franchise 
to feature it. The result of this 
merchandising effort, based on an 
adequate expenditure for promo- 
tion and requisite profits, was a 
steady business—at no loss in vol- 
ume—at an increased price of $4 
above the market. Competitors 
could have copied the flour-making 
formula and supplied price-com- 
petition, but they did not. 


An Experience in the 
Jewelry Field 


Another illuminating analysis of 
the causes of lost profits can be 
quoted from a radically different 
business—manufacturing jewelry. 
Here was a concern whose annual 
net profits had been $250,000. In 
eight years they dropped to nil 
Originally, the business consisted 
of one line only—18-carat wedding 
rings. During this period the com- 
pany made good money—a fixed 
percentage for profits, 25 per cent, 
being added to charges for labor, 
material and other costs, in setting 
prices. Then another line was 
added, 14-carat rings. Prices and 
profits continued to be figured on 
the same arbitrary per cent. The 
combined result was a slight fall- 
ing off in annual net profit, 

A third line was added—plati- 
num. Here trouble began. Follow- 
ing the same policy in fixing prices 
as on the two older lines, they 
found that their competitors con- 
tinually undersold them. The rea- 
son being of course that the 
material cost of platinum was 
fluctuating and also much higher 
than gold; even the labor and con- 
version costs remained the same. 
Applying the arbitrary 25 per cent 
for profit, made a scale of prices 
out of line with competition. 

Finally, a fourth line was added 
—washed gold rings, made of 
brass, which were sold to retail 
at 10 cents. In eight years this 
fourth, cheap line accounted for 
40 per cent of the volume. Whole- 
sale prices were set for this line 
on the same fixed percentage for 
profit, plus material and conversion 
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costs. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of a widespread practice— 
thoroughly fallacious—that is still 
followed in making prices. There 
was immediately noted the signifi- 
cant correlation between the dis- 
appearance of $250,000 net annual 
profit in eight years and the 40 
per cent volume achieved by the 
cheap line in the same period. 

The recommendation in this case 
provided for dropping of line to 
retail at 10 cents, finding a market 
for it at 25 cents; a slight rise in 
price of the 14-carat line; and a 
considerable lowering in price of 
the platinum line. Then all would 
be priced correctly for profit with 
ample provision for a distribution 
budget which would sell it, thereby 
securing satisfactory factory vol- 
ume without destroying the busi- 
ness. 


It Pays to Disagree Until 
All Facts Are In 


As a contrast in kind of mer- 
chandise, there is the case of a 
new type bottling and labeling 
machine, built to special order by 


a factory. In billing this machine, 
which was practically hand-made, 
the partners decided on a price of 
$1,000. The machine proved so 
satisfactory that they were asked 


to submit prices on additional 
machines. With this encourage- 
ment, one partner decided he could 
probably sell four or five other 
companies in the same line of busi- 
ness. When it came to the price 
decision, the partners could not 
agree—one set a price of $1,250 
the other, $1,200. They decided to 
arbitrate by calling in a price engi- 
neer on their sales problem. Within 
a short time, he reported they could 
not possiby produce these machines 
at less than $4,600 apiece. 

He proved his case with cost 
figures, which included the correct 
profit on the operation, the sum 
required for developing sales and 
those additional items which, in a 
British budget, are captioned “Go- 
ing Forward.” None of these 
three important items had been in- 
cluded by the partners in their 
o.iginal price estimate. Then he 
showed them that their customers 
could well afford to pay $10,000 
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per machine, because of what it 
did for them, which no machine 
had done before. 

It saved so much money that it 
was well worth that price and 
would quickly repay the seemingly 
high purchase cost. Finally, one 
partner agreed to try to sell it for 
$4,600, using as ammunition, the 
figures and facts supplied by the 
engineer about what the machine 
could accomplish, He returned 
with an order for five machines. 

Another interesting example of 
sound business analysis and man- 
agement is afforded by the policy 
established by a New England con- 
cern in 1930 on a highly competi- 
tive line. Realizing that a year or 
more might pass before business 
would take its normal upturn, they 
saw that the situation offered them 
one of two choices—either business 
done at a profit, or a long pocket- 
book. They chose profit as their 
objective to concentrate on, They 
asked how it could be done. 

“Eliminate all unprofitable items. 
Let your competitors have that 
business,” was the answer. They 
decided to follow this advice. If 
their customers wanted to buy 
highly competitive items from them 
at unprofitable prices—as they had 
been able to do in the past—their 
sales staff was instructed to reply, 
“Sorry, but we cannot sell it at 
such a low price and make any 
money on it.” 

Advertising expenditures were 
maintained. The sales staff was 
taken off commissions and put on 
straight salary—figured on their 
best commission year—in order to 
keep up their selling morale when 
volume might be reduced. (This 
illustrates an adequate distribu- 
tion cost.) All efforts were con- 
centrated on pushing profitable 
items. In addition, extra efforts 
were made continually to open 
new accounts. The result was a 
drop in volume from $22,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. But the profit story 
“was the sweetest ever told”—the 
largest profit year in the history of 
the business. 

It pays to spend to sell and 
profits can be proved to have a 
direct ratio to distribution ex- 
penditures. 





A Verb to the Wise 


How to Re-Flavor a Dull Advertising Broth So the Reader Will 
. Swallow More, and Gulp It Down Faster 


By George Bijur 


Director of Publicity and Sales, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 


IF there is one universal failing 

of American advertising copy, 
national or retail, newspaper or 
magazine, it is too much verbiage 
and too few verbs. The average 
piece of copy is swollen with ad- 
jectives, and liberally stuffed with 
nouns, but starved for color-verbs. 

By color-verbs I mean verbs 
richer in implication than “to be” 
or “to have” or “to say”—verbs 
like jab, droop, chirp, grunt, squat, 
gulp, swish, dart, prod, prattle— 
verbs which single-handed paint 
vivid pictures and require no ad- 
jectives for retouching. 

From nearly every line of a good 
novel, newspaper or short story, a 
color-verb wigwags your eye, but 
you can skim through pages and 
pages of advertising without bump- 
ing into a verb more exciting than 
“assure,” “satisfy,” or “guarantee” 
—anemic, overworked old-timers 
that should have been pensioned 
long ago. 

A department-store advertise- 
ment in a recent issue of the New 
York Times hoists a typical dis- 
tress signal, pleading “We haven't 
enough adjectives to describe the 
beauty and smartness of the fine 
Queen Anne chair.” 

Of course not; there aren't 
enough adjectives in the world to 
describe anything. Verbs, not ad- 
jectives, should load the copy 
writer's artillery. Verbs that sizzle 
with velocity to pierce the reader’s 
armor of apathy, when adjectives 
bounce off. 

Look at the speed with which 
color-verbs flash the whole situa- 
tion, in the phrases that follow: 


White hail streamed on her, rat- 
tled on her rigging, leaped in hand- 
fuls off the yards, rebounded on the 
deck (Joseph Conrad). 

The conversation fainted again 
(Anne Parrish). 

She glitters naked (Siegfried Sas- 
soon). 





A road or two dropped into the 
valley (Eden Phillpotts). 

The house creaked as the storm 
shouldered by (Thomas Burke). 

My sympathies began to yawn 
(Graeme and Sarah Lorimer). 

The silence surged softly back- 
ward (Walter de la Mare). 

The earth was whitewashed with 
sunshine (Kathleen Norris). 

Five black bucks . . . sagged and 
reeled and pounded on the table 
(Vachel Lindsay). 

The snow sifting thinly down 
(Gordon Bottomley). 

Her heart stuttered (Robert 
Smith). 

The alarm clock screamed (Vic- 
toria Lincoln). 

He was savaging the end of a 
cigar (David Frome). 

The wind hooted through the rig- 
ging (Rudyard Kipling). 

Breezes honed on icebergs (Phoebe 
Taylor). 

He mellowed as the evening waned 
(H. M. Tomlinson). 


Pick up any newspaper, tabloid 
or Times, and see how the city 
editor relies on the speed and bite 
of color-verbs to help sell his 
paper. An advertising writer can 
frequently get away with drab copy 
because advertising results are so 
often immeasurable (except of 
course for retail and direct-mail 
campaigns,) and that old alibi 
Prestige Building, can always be 
credited with an increase in girth. 
But print a dull newspaper, and 
watch circulation slump. 

That’s why newspaper headlines 
do not read “Roosevelt Is on His 
Way East,” but “Roosevelt Speeds 
East.” Three words less, and they 
tell a lot more. Headlines don’t 
proclaim “Large Automobile in Se- 
rious Accident,” but “Bus Rams 
Pole; 18 Killed.” And even if 
nothing sensational happens, the 
copy desk still says it with 
verbs. “Mayor Refuses to Act—” 
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“Twice as great 
as the average increase...” 


THE EVENING SUN 
Jan. 16. 1935 


SUNPAPERS 
in January: 


Daily (M&E) 
277,860 


A Gain of 11,180 
Over Jan., 1934 
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ePOPULAR FALLACIES 





“Well Advertise 
Get Better’ 


In business, doing no- 
thing about a problem 
never is the solution. 
The reason: Somewhere, 
somebody else probably 
is doing something. 

Today, all over the 
country, management is 
shaking itself from its 
lethargy. Business men 
see certain lines slowly 
gaining in sales. They 
see other lines stopping 
their downward trends. 
They sense a willingness 
to spend, rather than 
clutch money, on the 
part of consumers. 


As a result, advertising 
appropriations are being 




















stepped up In 11 months of 
1934, 23% more was spent 
in national magazines than 
in the corresponding months 
of 1933. Similar increased ex- 
penditures are being made 
in radio, newspaper adver- 
tising, and outdoor displays. 

This is the strongest in- 
dication that somebody is 
doing something about get- 
ting business. A waiting 
policy has become danger- 
ous now. 

It is fallacious reasoning 
to say, ‘“‘We’ll advertise 
when things get better.” It 
is wiser to say, ““We’ll study 
trends and increase our ad- 
vertising to help make things 
get better.” It isn’t the 
“times” ... it’s the buying 
mood of prospects that 
counts . . . and it’s adver- 
tising that stimulates the 
buying mood. 
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When Things 


AS an advertising man you resent 
unfair attacks upon the integrity 
of your profession. You appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
260,000 fellow business men, your 
clients. QEvery business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 


BUSINESS 


CIRCULATION 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 
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“Mystery Remains Unsolved.” 

Of the 155 news stories in the 
first section of a recent Sunday 
edition of the New York Times, 
151 pack verbs into their head- 
lines; 109 use two verbs, and 
thereby cram that much more of a 
tale into the display. Of the 211 
advertisements in the first section 
of the Times, only eleven use verbs 
in the headline, and in not one 
case does the text reveal a verb 
more intriguing than “wear, pay, 
find, come, delight.” 

The movie short through which 
Alexander Woollcott recently 
pranced introduces a word-game 
which might prove as valuable a 
weekly practice for copy writers ‘as 
fire-drill for shiphands. Any two 
people can play. The person who 
has the honor assigns to his op- 
ponent any letter of the alphabet. 
Let’s suppose it’s “M.” The op- 
ponent then has two minutes in 
which to scribble all the words he 
can think of that begin with M. 
When time is up, it becomes your 
turn to choose a letter, and his to 
write words. The person who jots 
down the longest list wins. 

Do you think that if this game 
were made an Olympic sport, us- 
ing verbs only, you’d be on the 
U. S. team? All right, let’s go— 
how many color-verbs do you know 
beginning with “s”? There are 
at least 200 good ones. Jot down 
as many as you can before you 
glance at the list that follows and 
see how many you've missed. 


sag scout scuttle 
salve scowl sear 
sap scramble search 
saunter scrap seep 
saw scrape seethe 
scald scratch seize 
scrawl shake 
scream shape 
screech shave 
screen shear 
screw sheathe 
scribble shed 
scrimp shelter 
scrub shield 
scrunch shift 
scud shimmer 
scuff shirk 
scuffle shiver 
scurry shout 


shove 
shower 
shriek 
shrill 
shrink 
shroud 
shrug 
shudder 
shuffle 
shun 
shunt 
shut 
shy 
sidle 
sift 
sigh 
sight 
simmer 
simper 
sink 
sip 
sizzle 
skid 
skim 
skimp 
skip 
skirmish 
skulk 
slam 
slant 
slap 
slash 
slick 
sling 
slit 
slop 
slope 
slouch 


smoulder 
smudge 
snake 
snap 
snarl 
snatch 
sneak 
sneer 
sniff 
snip 
snipe 
snivel 


snoop 
snooze 
snore 
snort 
snub 
snuffle 
snuggle 
soar 

sob 
spank 
sparkle 
spatter 
spawn 
spear 
spice 
spike 
spill 
spin 
spit 
splash 
splatter 
splice 
splinter 
split 
splotch 
splutter 
spot 
spout 
sprain 
sprawl 
spring 
sprinkle 
sprint 
sprout 
spruce 
spurt 
sputter 
squabble 
squander 
squash 
squat 
squawk 
squeak 
squeal 
squeeze 
squelch 
squint 
squirm 
squirt 
stab 
stack 
stagger 
stain 
stalk 
stammer 
stamp 
stare 
starve 
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straggle 
strain 
strangle 
strap 
stray 
8 
stream 
stretch 
stride 
strike 
string 
strip 
stripe 
stroke 
stroll 
strop 
struggle 
strum 
strut 
stud 
stumble 
stump 
stun 
stutter 
sue 
sun 
suppress 
ulk 


swaddle 
swagger 
swarm 
sway 
sweat 
sweep 
swelter 
swim 
swindle 
swing 
swirl 
swish 
switch 
swivel 
swoop 


Perhaps what America needs is 
a good 5-cent thesaurus. 

















COLOR... FROM 


ORDINARY PHOTOGRAPHS 


* This advertisement is a demonstration to advertisers of what 
can be accomplished with low-cost “art work.” The original of 
the two pictures was a quite ordinary black and white photo 
print, purchased from a commercial studio for $10.00. 

* To that $10.00 worth of original “art work” we added a good 
deal of loving care on the part of an engraver. Then we printed 
it by a process known as Donnelley DEEPTONE. The result is a 
depth, accent and color far beyond anything in the original 
picture. 

* Here is illustration with the effect of full color pictures. Yet 
compared with color drawings or color photographs, the cost is 
negligible. The expense of printing plates is moderate, too . .. 
and the printing can be done effectively on inexpensive paper. 
*& Such pictures can be made in many unusual color combina- 
tions. They attract attention, make sales. They are especially 
suitable for magazine inserts ...and for attractive and un- 
usual merchandising direct mail pieces. 

* You incur no obligation by asking us to tell you more about 


the Donnelley DEEPTONE process. 
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Photo Underwood & Underwoo 





WE HAVE A SERIES 


OF FOLDERS AND BOOKLET 


which shows the effects the DEEPTONE process gets when 
printing is done 

in black only 

in duotone 

in flat colors 

in four-color process 

in process reproduction from 

direct color photographs. 
* Here almost any advertising man is likely to find an idea 
a way to make some folder, booklet or broadside more effecti 
or less expensive—or both. 
*If you have not seen these demonstrations of ours we shoul 


be glad to send them to you. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY, 350 EAST TWENTY 
SECOND STREET, CHICAGO. EASTERN SALES OFFICE 


305 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK. 














Curb Industrial Order-Taker 


Mechanical Power Engineering Associates Or, 


Co-ordinated 


Group Drive, and Now Selling Is Right 
By Roger L. Wensley 


President, G. M. Basford Company 


[NDUSTRIAL marketing is af- 
flicted with the order-taker, just 
as is the consumer business. Indus- 
trial selling almost always demands 
the creative type of salesmanship. 
Not all industrial lines require 
engineer-salesmen, but nearly all 
these lines do require men who 
have some technical training or 
who, at least, are able to discuss 
mechanical, engineering and pro- 
duction problems intelligently. 

I know of several cases where 
the persistence of order taking, in 
the face of the need for creative 
selling, has brought once-prosper- 
ous industrial sellers to a low ebb 
in their sales. A situation that 
exists or has existed until recently 
in the power transmission industry 


is an example in point. 

About three years ago certain 
manufacturers of power transmis- 
sion equipment began to realize 


markets were being 

into by competing 
modes of drive. Here was a case 
where the regular “order taking” 
of jobbers’ salesmen was futile. 

“You wouldn’t want any belting 
today, Mr. Jackson?” brought 
nothing but “No,” because Mr. 
Jackson no longer used belting. 
And when he discarded belting in 
favor of direct drive by electric 
motor he had no more need for 
pulleys, hangars, pillow blocks and 
similar other transmission equip- 
ment. Thus, a big industry had 
begun to take the count because of 
too much order-taking salesman- 
ship. 

Fortunately, these transmission 
equipment manufacturers got back 
on their feet before it was too late. 
They saw that if they were to hold 
their markets in the face of com- 
petition, they must equip the job- 
bers’ salesmen and their own 
men in direct selling territories, to 
enable them to discuss both the 


that their 
steadily cut 


engineering and the economics of 
modern group drive of machines 
vs. the direct moter drive. In other 
words, salesmen should be edu- 
cated to create orders in place of 
merely asking for them. 

To this end a group of belting, 
pulley and bearing manufacturers 
and others in similar lines formed 
the Mechanical Power Engineering 
Associates. In this organization 
are banded together manufacturers 
of utterly diverse equipment but 
with the common interest of fur- 
thering the use of Modern Group 
Drive. Their first step was to hire 
competent engineering counsel to 
study the problem from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. They had no de- 
sire to fool themselves. They felt 
that modern group drive had a 
proper place in production, but they 
wanted data to substantiate this 
view. Certainly, before they could 
combat the inroads of competition 
they needed facts and figures to 
support their contention. 

When the engineers had com- 
pleted their studies it was evident 
that in many places modern group 
drive is unquestionably the most 
economical form of transmission. 


Even Technical Men Are 
Style Conscious 


The investigation brought out 
that engineering and factory execu- 
tives, for all their hard-headedness, 
are as subject to the changing 
fashions in equipment and manu- 
facturing methods as the most 
style-conscious woman. Desiring to 
be considered up to date and pro- 
gressive these executives often in- 
stall new equipment which is not 
warranted by the dollars-and-cents 
audit ef the results. New materials 
and new machinery frequently have 
reached efficiency peaks soon after 
their introduction that are not at- 
tained again. In many cases zeal 
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for the “new” out-runs judgment. 
Eventually, however, the morning- 
after logic of pure bookkeeping 
wins out and the fashion product 
either loses out altogether, or if 
it has enough merit to justify its 
retention, it is relegated to its 
proper niche in the production 
scheme. 

Some such development has been 
taking place in the power trans- 
mission industry. In the enthu- 
siasm for direct motor drive—a 
motor for each individual machine 
—the bounds of economic license 
have been over-stepped. 

The fact that there is a place for 
both group drive and unit drive 
was entirely overlooked. Direct 
drive was being recommended for 
all power transmission in factories. 


Educating the Jobber’s 
Salesmen 


With plenty of data to show just 
where modern group drive belongs 
the question arose as to how the 
jobbers’ salesmen might be edu- 
cated to use it properly. This be- 
came the most urgent of the ob- 
jectives of the Mechanical Power 
Transmission Associates. It is 
admitted that few of these men 
have the benefit of engineering 
training. Many of them are prac- 
tical shop men but few of them 
would be able to hold their own 
in an engineering discussion with 
a plant executive. 

A co-operative effort that would 
take full advantage of the talents 
of all of the interested sellers was 
found to be the answer to this 
problem—the lack of engineering 
skill in the average salesmen. 

It was decided to express this 
co-operative effort through Power 
Transmission Clubs. These clubs 
were organized by the engineers 
who made the original economic 
studies for the association. These 
men traveled from city to city in 
forming the clubs. They stayed 
in a locality until enough men who 
are engaged in selling group drive 
equipment could be got together. 

In the membership were included 
mill supply salesmen, salesmen of 
the companies concerned in the ef- 
fort, power specialists of the public 
utilities and in fact anyone who is 
desirous of promoting modern 
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group drive. Here for the first 
time is gathered together a variety 
of power transmission salesmen, 
many of them direct competitors 
All of them, though, are now oc- 
cupied in selling group drive to 
industry. 

The initial meetings of the clubs 
were devoted to a discussion of the 
engineering principles of this type 
of drive. The talk was in a bc 
terms, thoroughly intelligible to 
laymen and specific in pointing out 
the savings that could be effected by 
using the best sort of drive for 
any given task. 

A graphic sales presentation was 
prepared for use at club sessions 
that pictures the whole idea of 
group drive. The economy and 
efficiency of this type of operation 
is stressed. At the same time no 
omnibus claims are made for group 
propulsion. It is made clear that 
this drive has its limitations, 
that it cannot be employed to the 
best advantage everywhere, but that 
where it can be used it will give 
the kind of satisfaction that can 
only be expressed in _black- 
ink arithmetic. 

This was a good start. Keen in- 
terest was shown by the Power 
Club members in the material pre- 
sented. The meetings were a great 
success. Still this came a long way 
from selling the user. Although 
the effort made the salesmen more 
familiar with the general aspects 
of modern group drive most oi 
them were still far from being 
adequately equipped to sell the 
proposition to their customers. 


But the Buyers Weren't 
Being Sold 


In other words the membership 
of the clubs were being “sold” on 
group drive, but the buyers were 
not. Obviously the effort would 
not bring home much bacon until 
club membership enthusiasm for 
their system of power drive was 
translated to the factories where 
transmission was actually being 
used. The principal fault, of 
course, with their selling is that 
they were pushing their own indi- 
vidual product instead of selling 
the group drive idea. They had 
forgotten, for the time being, that 
their own product would go over 
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only as group drive went over. 

For example, a club member 
salesmen awoke one morning to 
find’ that an important plant had 
switched to direct drive and had 
actually bought the new equipment 
without any transmission salesman 
knowing that such a step was con- 
templated. Here in one lump was 
lost $75,000 worth of business. 
What was worse a former cus- 
tomer was permanently removed 
from the market. 

On a smaller scale such disasters 
were occurring throughout the in- 
dustry. As soon as the salesmen 
became aware of this situation, they 
lost no time in discarding their 
selfish attitude. They stopped plug- 
ging their own line exclusively, and 
became salesmen for the group 
drive principle and for all the 
equipment used in this kind of 
power transmission. Every sales- 
man became a bird dog for group 
drive. He watched for every op- 
portunity to talk the principle back 
of the type of equipment he was 
representing. If he felt that the 
discussion was developing beyond 


his depth he did not stick out his 
neck. He departed in time, leaving 
the prospect’s door open for a re- 
turn call, and then went to his 
club for help. 


A Clearing House for 
Technical Problems 


The best equipped salesmen in 
each Power Club constituted a 
technical committee. To this com- 
mittee the salesmen bring word of 
plants that are interested in the 
group drive idea or plants which 
are thinking of buying new equip- 
ment or in making additions or 
changes. It is to this committee that 
the harassed salesman who got in 
over his depth took his perplexity. 
From this point, the technical com- 
mittee goes into action. In general 
it is thoroughly equipped to cope 
with any technical problem, Back- 
ing it up at headquarters are 
the experienced engineers who had 
made exhaustive studies of trans- 
mission under a wide variety of 
conditions. The industry therefore 
is competent to deal with any engi- 
neering problem that may arise. 

Forms were prepared at head- 
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quarters to guide the making of 
economic studies. These were kept 
as simple as possible. Usually 
when salesmen are talking group 
drive to a plant executive the dis- 
cussion is led from a consideration 
of technical obstacles to that of 
economy. The investment that it 
will be necessary to make is esti- 
mated and the expected economies 
that numerous previous experiences 
prove can be realized are outlined. 
In this way it is possible to figure 
approximately the return that will 
be received from the investment. 
The average salesman in the Club 
can use this kind of selling talk 
effectively, whereas he would soon 
be in a fog if he got into an engi- 
neering sales argument. 

To maintain the interest of the 
Power Clubs at a high level and to 
make each one realize that it is a 
part of a widespread activity, a 
weekly news letter and house 
magazine goes to each member. This 
tells of the achievements of the 
member clubs and discusses in sim- 
ple terms technical problems that 
have arisen and the solutions that 
have been suggested. This is grad- 
ually educating the salesmen in 
technical matters so that fewer de- 
mands will be made on the tech- 
nical committees. As a result of 
the effort the individual salesman 
is gradually becoming more com- 
petent to sell the group drive idea. 

Enough sound accomplishments 
of business saved to the industry 
already exist to demonstrate the 
success of the Power Club method 
of co-operative selling. 

Encouraged by their success, the 
manufacturers who started this 
movement are now ready to take 
the next step. They have asked 
all others interested in group drive 
to join them in a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign. The purpose 
of this endeavor is to educate in- 
dustrial executives further on the 
advantages of group drive. This 
campaign is already under way. 

Already much has been accom- 
plished by the Mechanical Power 
Engineering Associates. The cam- 
paign is still in its infancy and it 
will take time to tell if there are 
bugs in it that will have to be 
killed. 











A Young Man Named Lamont 


He Was New to Advertising, but Told the Salesmen He Wanted 
to Learn 


By A. Wineburgh 


FoR many years I did business 
with Cushman Brothers, manu- 
facturers’ agents, who were located 
on Hudson Street, New York. 

All these negotiations were car- 
ried on with the elder Cushman, 
and upon calling there one day, I 
was told that there was a new man 
taking charge of the advertising. 

I rather resented the idea of be- 
ing referred to a new man on his 
first day with the company, after 
doing business so long with Mr. 
Cushman. I endeavored to have 
Mr. Cushman continue to negotiate 
with me. He had the deciding 
voice and I felt I would have to 
come to him in the end. 

But he insisted that the new man 
was in entire charge. So with a 
chip on my shoulder, I went reluc- 
tantly with Mr. Cushman, who in- 
troduced me to the young man. We 
were about the same age, although 
I had been in business a number 
of years. 

Mr. Cushman left and I was in- 
vited by the new advertising man 
to be seated before he himself took 
a seat. After saying that it was 


This is the eleventh of a series of auto 
biographical notes. Others will appear in 
succeeding issues. 

(Copyrighted by A. 


his first day at business, he con- 
fessed that although he was in 
charge of the firm’s advertising he 
knew nothing about it. He ad- 
mitted that he would have to de- 
pend upon advertising men who 
called on him to acquaint him with 
the various mediums and to give 
him a general knowledge of adver- 
tising. He then told me how much 
he would appreciate any help I 
could give him. 

This completely took the wind 
out of my sails. He listened at- 
tentively for an hour or more to 
what I had to say. Again he 
thanked me and said that if it was 
possible to do business with me, he 
would be glad of the opportunity 
and asked me to keep in touch with 
him to discuss the advertising of 
their products. 

On returning to my office, I told 
of my interview—said that I had 
met a most unusual young man, 
who I was sure was going to forge 
ahead—and I was right. 

This young man was Thomas W. 
Lamont, now of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 

The firm of Cushman Brothers 
has since become Lamont, Corliss & 
Company. 

Wineburgh, 1935) 
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Standard Brands Sets Up 
Package Study Unit 

George R. Webber, for the last fou 
years manager of the Hoboken, N. J., 
Chase & Sanborn coffee plant, has been 
appointed manager of a unit to be known 
as the Package Development Bureau, at 
the offices of Standard Brands, Incor- 

rated, New York. This bureau has 
soe organized to make a study of all 
containers and packages used by the com- 
pany with a view to improving their 
general utility, style and costs, if pos- 
sible. 


Detroit Agency Appoints 

Leon Weinberg has been appointed 
general manager of the Simons-Michel- 
son Company, Detroit agency. 





Indianapolis “News” Appoints 
Roger M. Reynolds 


Roger M. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed national advertising manager of 
the Indianapolis News, according to an 
announcement from Frank T. Carroll, 
business manager. Samuel G. Howard 
will be merchandise manager. 

For years Mr. Reynolds was associ- 
ated with the Atlanta Georgian-American 
of which he was national advertising 
manager and, later, director of advertis- 
ing. In 1928 he was made manager of 
the Southern office of The American 
Weekly, returning to the Georgian- 
American as advertising director in 1930 
He became advertising director of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal in 1932. 
More recently he has been with the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
where he had been handling advertising 
promotion. 
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AVERAGE NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 


For the Six Months’ Period 
Ending December 31, 1934 


220,226 Weekdays 
240,202 Sundays 


an INCREASE of 


30,351 Weekdays 
46,275 Sundays 


over the corresponding period 


of 1933 


A good circulation that reaches two out 
of every three homes in Detroit from which 
emanates four-fifths of all retail purchases. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 
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where advertisers need it 


DVERTISING managers know that advertising is 
part of selling. Sales managers know the closer it 
parallels sales effort, the better it works. 


THIs WEEK goes hand in hand with salesmen. Its circula- 
tion is concentrated where the business is done. It supports 
the dealers who sell the most goods. 


A full-fledged weekly magazine distributed with Sunday 
newspapers, THIS WEEK combines the speed and sales 
pressure of the newspaper with the sustained sales power 
and the full reproduction facilities of the magazine. 


Pardon our statistics, but THIS WEEK reaches more 
than 4,000,000 families; over 3,000,000 (practically one 
out of every three families) in the 21 cities and their 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dailas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Sy te tay a py le My wy 


MAGAZINE CORPORATI 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., N. 
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trading zones where 50.9% of the retail business of the 
“A” Market* is done. That’s three to five times as many 
as the leading national magazines. 





















This is the major portion of the circulation. In addition, 
there is a round million families in the supporting terri- 
tory, families sufficiently concentrated to be a real sales 
influence. That’s what we mean by balanced circulation. 

THis WEEK is strong where other magazines are weak. 
Its concentration in the sales centers permits balanced 
advertising . . . advertising which supports dealers and 
salesmen where they sell . . . advertising which works for 


a living. 


America’s‘‘A’’market—and yours—the buying states 
east of the Rockies where nine out of ten Americans 


live; where 88% of the retail business is done. 


THIS WEEK 


A Powerful Sales Force in America’s "A x Market 









Memphss, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Putsburgh, St. Louis, Washington 
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A SOAP BUBBLE 
BIG ENOUGH 
TO ENCOMPASS 
THE WORLD 





If ever a national contest is held 
for the cleanest-faced commun- 
ity, Cincinnati most certainly 
would be eligible. In order to 
keep themselves and their 
clothes clean, the 159,888 fam- 
ilies of Metropolitan Cincinnati 
use 13,397,483 pounds of chips, 
toilet and bar laundry soap an- 
nually (according to the Sales 
Potential Survey made by the 
Major Market Newspapers, Inc.) 
That’s a lot of soap. Enough, 
we estimate, to make a soap 
bubble big enough to encom- 
pass the world. 


A PAINT BUCKET 
OF 430,533 GALLONS 





The same pride in appearance that 
makes the people of Metropolitan 
Cincinnati such generous consumers 
of soap, is also reflected in their 
purchases of ready mixed household 









paint. To “clean up and paint up” 
annually these same families buy 
(according to the same_ survey) 
430,533 gallons of paint. While, by 
the process of measuring the soap, 
this would hardly be sufficient to 
cover the earth—=still it’s 430,533 
gallons of paint. 


WHAT INFLUENCES SUCH 
SALES IN CINCINNATI? 


Cincinnati is indeed a consuming 
market. And the Cincinnati Times- 
Star reaches all those who are best 
able to do the “consuming.” The 
Times-Star leads in Cincinnati in 
City and Suburban Circulation, as 
well as in total volume of advertis. 
ing. Taking Soap as an example, 
the Times-Star carried (during the 
twelve months of 1934) 75,356 
lines of toilet soap advertising alone. 
The Post carried 48,701 lines, and 
the Enquirer (daily and Sunday 
combined) carried 21,562 lines. In 
total Display Advertising, the Times. 
Star carried (during the same 
period) 8,873,573 lines, the Post 
4,893,397 lines and the seven-day 
Enquirer 7,537,358 lines. 


FIGURES ON 
GAS STOVES, DOG FOOD, 
TOMATO JUICE AND 
SHAVING CREAM 


If you are more interested in Gas 
Stoves, Dog Food, Shaving Cream 
or Tomato Juice, the annual con- 
sumption figures on the Metro- 
politan Cincinnati market will 
prove to be just as much of arev- 
elation. In fact, we should like 
to send you the available figures 
on any particular commodity 
in which you are interested. 








CINCINNAT] <wenggesTIMES STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 


New York: Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 
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Meat Tells Its Story 


Close Point-of-Sale Tie-up Features Industry's Market by Market 
Co-operative Program 


MEAT might be termed the Cin- 
derella, from an advertising 
standpoint, of the American menu. 
The leading packers, it is true, have 
always been sizable advertisers, but 
their copy has been devoted almost 
entirely to specialties, such as 
bacon, hams, sausages and so on. 
Meat retailers, if they advertise at 
all, talk principally in terms of 
price. But there has been prac- 
tically no advertising of meat as 
meat; virtually unhonored and un- 
sung are the health values and the 
gustatory merits of the T-bone 
steak, the loin of pork, the roast 
prime ribs of beef, the leg of lamb. 

Exceptions to this condition are 
now to be noted in the cities of 
Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. For, in these three metro- 
politan centers, the meat industry 
has initiated during the last year a 
program of advertising and mer- 
chandising designed to promote its 
products into a more prominent 
position in the foreground of the 
American diet. 

The project is being conducted 
through the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, an association of 
interests representing the entire in- 
dustry, from the stockman’s ranch 
to the butcher’s counter. And evi- 
dences of success are such that 
eventual expansion into other large 
cities is planned, the next move 
being scheduled to get under way 
in Pittsburgh during February. 

Broadly, the purpose of the pro- 
gram is, of course, to increase the 
consumption of meat. Under this 
heading there are two immediate 
objectives. One is to get across a 
message of the food value of meat 
products. The second is to teach 
women to cook meat properly, so 
that, getting the most out of the 
money she spends for meat, the 
housewife will naturally be inclined 
to buy it more often. 

The program is designed ona 
basis which is somewhat unique in 
the annals of industry advertising. 


It is composed, as may be gathered 
above, of individual programs in 
metropolitan markets, and a large 
representation of the independent 
meat dealers co-operates with the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in financing the campaign. 
Each campaign is set up and con- 
ducted as an individual unit for a 
one-year period, but all are tailored 
to a standard pattern. 

That pattern, briefly, involves the 
following steps: 

First, representatives of the Live 
Stock and Meat Board go into the 
city and call upon the independent 
dealers to sell them on participa- 
tion in a campaign. The dealer 
pays in so much a month, depend- 
ing somewhat on the size of the 
city, and the combined contribu- 
tions go toward the purchasing of 
newspaper space and various forms 
of tie-up material. The Board’s 
merchandising department also pro- 
vides the participating dealers with 
helpful information on the proper 
display and selling of meat prod- 
ucts. 


Contests Bring Consumer 
into the Picture 


With the dealers lined up, the 
consumer is brought into the pic- 
ture with a _ series of “Meat 
for Your Good Health” contests. 
On one Sunday of every month is 
run a double-page spread newspa- 
per advertisement announcing a 
contest for the best recipes for pre- 
paring the particular cut of meat 
which is illustrated, a different cut 
being featured each month. Fifty- 
seven prizes are offered, a refrig- 
erator, electric range, washer, 
ironer and meat orders ranging in 
value from $100 to $5. Prize win- 
ners get their choices of these in 
the order in which their recipes are 
rated by the judges. 

These recipe contests are de- 
signed to get women thinking of 
the many different ways in which 
various cuts of meat may be 
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served, thus making the serving of 
meat more attracfive to her as a 
cook and to her family clientele 
at the dining-room table. If the 
woman does no more than read the 
sample recipe published with the 
contest announcement, she will get 
at least one new idea about serv- 
ing meat. The prominent featur- 
ing of a different cut each month 
also helps to make a firm impres- 
sion of the many different types of 
meat which are available; house- 
wives often get into ruts in making 
their meat selections and choose 
from a relatively limited range. 

On each of the intervening Sun- 
days an advertisement featuring a 
weekly contest is scheduled. The 
weekly contests place emphasis on 
the food value angle of the pro- 
gram’s objectives. Each consists 
of an incomplete limerick with the 
health benefits of meat as its cen- 
tral plot. Entrants are to supply 
a missing last line; and an assort- 
ment of fifteen prizes, consisting of 
from six to thirty-six packages of 
various grocery items, is offered. 

At the top of this contest struc- 
ture stands a yearly competition. 
For the recipe entered in the 
monthly contests which is deemed 
best of all submitted during the 
year, there is an award of a Ford 
sedan. 


Every Activity Leads to 
the Point of Sale 


The essence of the effectiveness 
of this co-operative effort is the un- 
usually close manner in which the 
entire program is tied in with 
the point of sale. Every phase of 
the program leads directly to the 
counter where the product is sold. 
In each of the monthly double- 
nage advertisements, the complete 
list of participating merchants, 
classified for easy reference, is 
published. It is necessary for pro- 
spective entrants in both weekly 
and monthly competitions, to go to 
the dealer’s store to get an entry 
blank. Each co-operating dealer is 
furnished with an identifying in- 
signia in the form of a large poster 
which carries exactly the same il- 
lustration as appeared in the news- 
paper advertisement for the current 
month’s contest. 
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The dealer also has recipe books 
which he can supply to his cus- 
tomers and various types of store 
promotional material. Most of the 
prize awards likewise tie in with 
the point of sale, since the winners 
secure their meat orders and gro- 
ceries from the dealer from whom 
they secured their entry blanks 
The dealer is re-imbursed in cash 
for such goods and so gets a nice 
piece of business out of it. 

In this manner the business of 
selling more meat is thoroughly and 
tangibly hooked up with the edu- 
cational purposes of the program 
At the same time, the individual 
participating dealer gets a chance 
to see real evidence that the cam- 
paign is benefiting his store’s buy- 
ing traffic, assuring the continued 
support and faith which is so es- 
sential to any co-operative pro- 
gram. 

Recently the program completed 
its first full year of operation in a 
market, with results which the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
regards as very successful. This 
was the Boston campaign. A total 
of 870,000 contest entry blanks 
were distributed during the year, 
and 108,000 entries were received 
from consamers. On the basis of 
this experience a second year’s pro- 
gram is now under way in that 
city. The dealers apparently are 
well sold on the activity. 

It is the eventual expectation of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board to stage programs of this sort 
in every large city throughout the 
country. The process of expand- 
ing into a new market is necessarily 
a slow one, since advance solicita- 
tion to secure the participation of 
1,200 to 1,500 dealers is necessary 
—and small independent meat deal- 
ers are not the easiest prospects in 
the world to be sold an advertising 
plan. 

As it is presently designed, the 
program is adaptable only to met- 
ropolitan cities where there is a 
possibility of lining up at least 
1,000 or so dealers. The Board plans, 
when the larger centers have been 
gotten under way, to work out 
some variation of the campaign 
which will be feasible for applica- 
tion in smaller markets. 
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I See Where... 


ANADA’S 1930 food bill $828,260,000 says Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics. .. . Watch out for new Federal excise taxes. . . . Montana 
Oil Journal suggests compulsory use of bacon for breakfast to aid farmer 
as alternative for Buckbee Bill compelling use of blend of 10 per cent 
agricultural alcohol in all motor fuel... . Mapes Bill H.R. 5062 amends 
anti-trust laws to prohibit corporation from getting control of competing 
corporation and makes unlawful discrimination in prices between pur- 
chasers of commodities. .. . 


NRA Advisory Council recommends prohibition of use of scrip in pay- 
ment of wages... . / Australian Broadcasting Commission reports 229,214 
licenses issued as of June 30, 1934, increase of 78 per cent over total in 
previous eight years. . . . Sales of gasoline by purchasers to co-operative 
and self-help associations receiving Federal funds subject to excise tax, 
says Bureau of Internal Revenue. ... Amendment to macaroni code will 
prohibit offering or giving “prizes or premiums or gifts directly or indi- 
rectly to any trade buyer or to any purchaser or to the consuming public,” 
exempting giving of calendars or “articles of no possible intrinsic 
value.” ... 
. . . 


Federal Housing Administration reports over 4,000 community mod- 
ernization campaigns in operation with house-to-house canvasses in over 
1,700 cities, pointing out results of campaign has furnished newspapers in 
five months with 22,000,000 lines of new advertising and furnished 1,400 
trade papers with 1,100,000 agate lines of new business. . . . NRA recog- 
nizes national code authority of periodical publishing and printing group 
of Graphic Arts Industry. .. . 


National budget for advertising-typography industry $15,000 for year 
ending October 28, 1935. . . . National Graphic Arts Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee proposes that term “printing” include multilith and rotoprint. .. . 
Budget for national food and grocery distributors code authority $590,000 
for calendar year 1935... . Senate for third Congress in a row passes bill 
(S.1226) barring unsolicited merchandise for sale from the mail... . Iowa 
legislature gets Harrington chain-store tax bill. . . . Colorado 2 per cent 
sales tax passed and signed by the Governor. . . . New Jersey bill provid- 
ing for 2 per cent sales tax introduced in Assembly February 2 with list 
of exemptions. . . . New York City Merchants Association protests 
Harrison Bill to make sales taxes apply equally to interstate and intrastate 
commerce, pointing out if precedent established States will pass many 
interstate commerce taxes. . . . 
. . . 


Ohio Court of Appeals holds Ohio Recovery Act invalid and Kings 
County (N. Y.) Supreme Court holds New York State Recovery Act 
invalid. . . . Arkansas. legislature gets bill proposing 3 per cent sales 
tax. ... Wholesale commodity price level for year 1934 as a whole goes 
to 74.9 per cent of 1926 average showing increase of nearly 14 per cent 
over 1933 but 21% per cent under 1929, says Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. ..: 4¢ Retail -prices of food up 2.2 per cent during two weeks ending 
January 15, says Department of Labor. ... Farm price index rose six 
47 
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points from December 15 to January 15 and at 107 on latter date index 
was highest since November, 1930, according to Bureau of Agriculture 


Economics. . . . 
. . * 


Employment for year ending December, 1934, was 14.2 per cent above 
annual average of 1933, 22.9 per cent above 1932, and 1.8 per cent above 
1931, says Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . According to survey made by 
Journal of Commerce (N. Y.) “Substantial recovery in producer’s goods 
industry is not yet in sight” but most manufacturers expect moderate im- 
provement in business in 1935... . Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., sees definite 
revival in nearly all branches of business. . . . “It is expected that business 
volumes will be well maintained for several months,” says Standard Sta- 
tistics Company. . . . In December Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted indexes of industrial production and factory employment in- 


creased sharply... . 
e J * 


“General course of business: up in the first quarter, then down in the 
long shallow U-shape curve in the middle of the year and up again toward 
the end to a level a little higher than at the beginning of the year. A 
creeping recovery, not a boom, in 1935,” says Kiplinger in February 
Nation’s Business. . . . “General business activity appears to have risen 
sharply since the beginning of the year. The advance marks both a con- 
tinuation and an acceleration of the upward trend that has been visible 
since last September,” says Guaranty Trust Company of New York.... 
“Present outlook is that national income in 1935 will not be much larger 
than in 1934 since it is probable that the force of the rebound from the 
depression’s low in 1932 has been largely expended,” says Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. . . . Review of Reviews index of general business 
63.5 on January 26 against 57.9 corresponding week year ago. .. . Business 
Week index 65.1 against 65.7 year ago. 


G. M. S. 
in 








Plans Rotogravure Campaign 

Cohen, Goldman & Co., New York, are 
planning a national rotogravure cam- 
paign on Knit-tex topcoats and Worsted- 
tex suits. Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New 
York, is now advertising and merchan- 
dising counsel for this company. 

e ° e 


Gets Champaign-Urbana Paper 


The Champaign-Urbana, IIl., News- 
Gazette has appointed Prudden, King & 
Prudden, Inc., as its national advertising 
representative, effective March 


Appoints Breese 
The Knox Gelatine Comsnay., febae- 
town, N. Y., has _ appointed urray 
Breese Associates, New York, to direct 
its medical advertising. 
a — . 


Weatherby with Dell Group 
George W. Weatherby, Jr., formerly 

with Billboard in Chicago, has joined the 

sales staff of the Dell Fiction Group. 


_ Paul Block 


Webb Sparks, formerly with Hays 
wr & Company, Chicago agency, 
and before that with the former Millis 
Advertising Company, Indianapolis, has 
joined the Chicago office of Paul Block 
& Associates. 

eee 


Roxal Account to Budke-Connell 


The Roxal Company, St. Louis, has 
appointed the Budke-Connell Agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used. 


W. J. O’Neil Opens Office 


William J. O’Neil, industrial designer, 
has opened an office at 155 East 34th 
Street, New York, where he will offer a 
styling service. 

+ . . 


Represents “The. Chase” 
Thee Chase Laxingtn, Kyu, has.ap- 


inted The Gray-Nogu on, Compaen y, New 
York, as its nationa vadvert Sing repre- 


sentative. 
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IVE leading Washington 
(D.C.) Stores made a 
“reader” survey—and this 
is what they found: 


Out of 9223 inquiries 


7486 read The Evening Star 


Only 1826 read The Evening News 
Only 1344 read The Evening Times 
Only 3527 read The Morning Post 
Only 2467 read The Morning Herald 
7008 read The Sunday Star 
Only 2987 read The Sunday Post 


Only 2231 read The Sunday Herald 
New York Office 


DAN A. CARROLL . sai 
250 & Gent Oh The Star—Evening and Sunday—is 
Chicago Office really all that is necessary in Washington 


J. E. Lutz 


Lake Michigan Bldg. men 
Minimum cost for 





maximum results 









An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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A better business man thar 


This series of “reason why” advertisements 
being run to help advertising agents and adv 
tising managers get appropriations OKed tc 
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HIS young man wants something. He wants it 
ht now. And he knows that the quickest way to get it 
0 advertise that fact. 









s dad wants sales. He'd like to have them right now, 
possible. - But instead of asking for orders with con- 
ent, sales-producing advertising, he’s waiting—wait- 
p—waiting.. Hoping that orders will come in of pee 







mn accord. 






he pessimists are right when they say business hasn't 
ked up. It hasn’t picked up for them. But their alert 
npetitors who are in the advertising pages asking for 






ders, opening doors for their salesmen, reminding their 
w prospects and old customers that they’re still making 
worthwhile product—they'll tell you an entirely 
ferent story! 






pt the McGraw-Hill representative show you how really 
. inexpensive it is to cover Industry's 
1S dad 12 major markets. A little money 
isely spent in the right business, papers will cover 
€ responsive buying power throughout America’s major 
atkets. That’s the way to make business better! 













cGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


erican Machinist Electrical Merchandising Factory Management and 
ation Electrical West Maintenance 

s Transportation Electrical World Metal and Mineral Markets 
iness Week Electronics Power 5) 





















nd adv Age Engineering and * Product Engineering 
oil t mical & Metallurgical ning Journal Radio Retailing 

ea i ngineering Engineering News-Record Textile World 

: nstruction Methods Food Industries . i 











Sales Interest for Parts 


Caterpillar Builds Effective Advertising for Attachments in 
Illustrated Catalog 


ANY otherwise excellent cata- 

logs fall down badly in one 
section—that dealing with acces- 
sories, attachments or parts. 

The manufacturer will devote 
his best copy and layouts to de- 
scribing individual machines or 
products but when the prospect 
reaches the pages dealing with 
parts he suddenly finds himself 
wandering down a cluttered side 
street surrounded almost entirely 
by figures and unattractive illus- 
trations. Apparently the advertiser 
feels that his selling job has been 
done and that the parts section will 
be used wholly as a reference book. 

He is probably right in the lat- 
ter contention, but the fact remains 
that a reference book can be made 
highly interesting, as witness the 
“Encyclopedia Brittanica.” 

The Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany has just issued a catalog with 
the title “Special Attachments for 
Special Needs.” This 
book stands out because 
it shows how interest- 
ing a parts or attach- 
ment catalog can be 
made when a little imag- 
ination is applied to the 
problem. 

The technique is sim- 
ple and is admirably il- 
lustrated by page four. 

The illustration, which 
takes up half the page, 
shows a tractor doing 
heavy work in the 
lumber woods. Inset 
into this picture is a de- 
tail illustration of a 
front bumper. 

The copy reads: 

Front Bumper. 

Radiator Protection . . . 
Pushing Power. 

On logging operations, 
the radiator is in con- ‘ 
stant danger. The front 
bumper “takes the rap” 
when obstructions are hit 
and saves damage to the 


Protection in Heavy Brush 


through rough country—to hau! leads where you direct—with little concem for 
ordinary obeiscies But in the heey brush of logging operations, or land sisering. 

a dhrewt preceation is te provide pretension tor tin vices ties Smens tes vis 
of the rough wontemant 

Sil thick stan! plave ecessica Sigoa ee ke deg Sabicea aaa 
to the byraper Hesey tubular braves, welded to the guard, held it salidly in position. 
‘This redieter guard can ey 


radiator. It also gives you a strong 
surface for a buffer to boost heavy 
objects—rescue stalled trucks—switch 
railroad cars—do many odd jobs on 
a moment’s notice. 

Bolted to the main frame, the 
bumper is sturdy and strong for hard 
usage. It is a thick steel plate, ex- 
tending beyond the bottom radiator 
casting, with a heavy beam welded 
across the front. The design differs 
slightly for some models. 

Available for Models—Diesel Sev- 
enty-Five, Seventy, Diesel Fifty, 
Fifty, Diesel Forty, Forty, Twenty- 
Two. 

Diesel Seventy, Diesel Sixty-Five, 
Sixty-Five, Sixty, Diesel Thirty-Five, 
Thirty-Five, Thirty. 


The same technique is used in 
the majority of the pages. For in- 


stance on the page advertising the 
crankcase guard a tractor is shown 
doing work in a spot where jagged 








ATTACHMENTS FOR SPECIAL MEEDS 


RARJATOR GUARD 4 


Le “Caterpillar JTrector you have brute strength te tight 
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rocks present a menace to all the 
under chassis parts. Inset into 
this picture is an illustration of a 
crankcase guard which fits under 
the tractor. Wherever possible 
throughout the book a particular 
type of job that requires a par- 
ticular type of attachment is shown 
with the attachment inset. 

In some cases it is necessary for 
the company to print detailed speci- 
fication tables. In most instances 
of this kind the tables are accom- 
panied by pictures showing some 
interesting or dramatic use of a 
tractor. 

The net result of this type of 


+ 


Will Hear President of World 
Commerce Body 

Dr. F. H. S. Van Vlissingen, of 
Utrecht, Holland, who is president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
will be the guest speaker at a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Advertisi 
Club on February 14. His subject wil 
be — Recovery Through World 
Trade.” 

At a meeting on February 21, Lee 
H. Bristol, vice-president of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, will discuss the Mead 
Bill, one of the proposed advertising 
measures introduced into Congress. 

e e = 


Plans $1,000,000 Campaign 


A $1,000,000 advertising campaign in 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Tennessee for 1935 will be launched im- 
mediately, it was announced at a recent 
meeting of the ies organization, deal- 
ers and agents of the Pan-American 
Petroleum Corporation, New Orleans. 
Newspapers, outdoor advertising and 
other mediums will be used, it was 
stated by Kenneth Rotharmel, advertis- 
ing manager. 9 |. 


Death of F. J. Offerman 


Frank J. Offerman, president of the 
Frank J, Offerman Art Works, printer 
of calendars, died at Buffalo this week. 
He was sheriff of Erie County and ac- 
tive head of the Buffalo International 
League baseball team. 

. 7. 


Joins Doolittle 
H. S. Nichols has been appointed pro- 
gram director of Doolittle & Company, 
Inc., Chicago. He was for many years 
advertising and publicity director of the 
Chicago Trust Company. 
eee 


Appointed by Popper & Company 
William C. Popper & Company, New 
York, printing and lithographing. have 
placed their advertising account 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., of 
that city. 
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treatment is to give an attachments 
catalog the same type of vivid in- 
terest that is present in the better 
products catalog. It is significant 
that with one or two exceptions at- 
tachments and parts are not shown 
alone. Even where the entire trac- 
tor is not pictured in use, the at- 
tachments are shown on a tractor. 
Frequently in order to spotlight 
the attachment the tractor itself is 
grayed down and the attachment is 
brought up. However, the gray- 
ing down does not eliminate the 
impression of the attachment being 
a definite and useful part of the 
tractor. 


+ 


Made West Coast Manager of 
Be K? John & Adams 


. H. R. Hutchinson has been ap- 

2 West Coast manager of Mac- 

anus, John & Adams, Inc., Detroit 
agency. His headquarters will be in the 
Sutter Building, San Francisco. He 
was formerly with the MacManus or- 
ganization as Seattle manager and as 
account executive in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. More recently Mr. Hutch- 
inson has been with the Jam Handy 
Film Company, producer of commercial 
motion pictures. 


W. B. Lewis Heads New Agency 


Wilbur B. Lewis has organized his 
own advertising business under the name 
of Lewis & Clark, Inc. Offices are at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. He 
was formerly with the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company and, for several years was 
engaged in advertising agency work in 
New England, both with Wm. B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., and Lewis & Magee, of 
Soringios. More recently he has been 
with Badger and Browning & Hersey, 
New York agency. 


C. A. Wagner a Vice-President 


C. Alfred Wagner has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Compeny 
tissue and specialty board papers He 
will make his headquarters in New “York. 


Badger-Browning-Hersey Add 
Wheaton to Staff 
William B. Wheaton has joined Bad- 
ger and Browning & Hersey, Inc., New 
York agency. 
. . 7 


In Charge of Durkee Advertising 
V. O. Waite, manager of sales develop- 
ment of Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., 
Elmhurst, N. Y., is now also in charge 
of the advertising department. 
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House Magazine Names 


Tue Taytor & GreenoucH Co. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are about to issue a house mag- 
azine for one of our customers and 
have decided upon the name of “The 
Standard Bearer.” Will you kindly 
advise us if this name has been used 
before, and if so, in what territory 
and for what type of business. 


R. F. Aucur. 


. - * 


MircHett & Bousa, Inc. 
New YorK 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Will you kindly advise if the name 
“The Daily Grind” is being used by 
any firm as the name for a house 
magazine?” 

A. Bousa. 
UR records do not indicate 
previous use of the titles, 
“The Daily Grind” and “The 
Standard Bearer.” Does anybody 
have information to the contrary? 


+ 
Wilson W. Chew Dies 


Wilson W. Chew, for many years as- 
sociated with the Hearst Newspapers as 
an advertising executive, died at Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., on February 4, aged fifty- 
nine. For twelve years Mr. Chew was 
Eastern advertising representative of the 
San Francisco Exammer, Los Angeles 
Examiner and the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Hearst morning newspapers. 
After the amalgamation of the represen- 
tation of these newspapers with the 
Rodney E. Boone Organization, Mr. 
Chew enue with that organization. 

- . o 


Fry Heads Philadelphia 
Hospital Trustees 


Wilfred W. Fry, president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has been elected 
president of the board of trustees of the 
ae Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia. He succeeds the late Alba 

Johnson. Mr. Fry has m a mem- 
per of the board since 1931. 

© = . 


Elected by J. & P. Coats 


Frederick W. Thomas has _ been 
elected vice-president and treasurer of 
J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I. In this position he will direct 
the properties of the Clark Thread Com- 
pany. 


Several letters, such as the 
above, received by PriInTERS’ INK 
during the last few months show 
the continued interest in house 
magazines. Morally, if not legally, 
an advertiser is obliged to choose 
an original name for his publica- 
tion. Unconscious duplication is 
occasionally unavoidable, but in an 
effort to assist those contemplating 
a new house magazine in keeping 
off somebody else’s titular toes, 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY recently 
compiled a list of external publi- 
cations that circulate among sales- 
men, dealers, wholesalers, retail 
salespeople, customers and pros- 
pects. 

This list, which appeared in the 
November, 1934 issue of the 
MontTHLy, is probably the most 
complete and accurate now avail- 
able. A supplement appeared in 
the January, 1935, issue and wel- 
come additions are still coming in. 

Any reader interested in the 
original list, which took in 400 
publications, may have a copy upon 
request. 


+ 


Breezy 
Mitts Novetty Company 
CuxIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


The breezy character you have instilled 
in Printers’ Inx of late is bearing great 
results and I can honestly report that 


today Printers’ InK is more quoted 
than at any time during the last fifteen 
years. 
James MANGAN, 
Advertising Manage 
7 . o 


Opens Office as Color Counsel 


Howard Ketcham, who has been di- 
rector of the Duco color advisory ser- 
vice of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, has opened offices at 545 
Fifth Avenue where he will specialize in 
commercial phases of color in industry 
He will continue his work for the Du 
Pont interests as a color consultant 

a . . 


Advanced by Omaha Agency 


R. H. Wensberg has been appointed 
vice-president and manager of Bozell 
Jacobs, Inc., Omaha agency. He 
been with the agency for several yea 
previously having been in Sieeitiei n 
agency work in New York. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


Radio Shows Rapid Increase Since 1933 Low Point; Outdoor 
Shows Recovery 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


HIS week we show radio and 

outdoor figures. 

The radio index is shown by 
months since January, 1928. It 
represents the percentage that the 
cost of chain time on the two prin- 
cipal broadcasting systems for each 
month is of the average for the 
five years, 1928 to 1932 inclusive. 

The index for December, 1934, is 
181.5, a slight increase over the 
preceding month, and an increase 
of 20.4 per cent over December, 
1933. 

This new advertising medium 
shows a spectacular development. 


From 1928 to the beginning of 1932, 
its use increased very rapidly. 
Other advertising media suffered 
serious declines during 1930 and 
1931, due to the depression, but 
radio kept on climbing. The de- 
pression did not hit it until 1932, 
when it fell off precipitately until 
April, 1933. Since that time, in 
spite of a few violent fluctuations, 
radio has made a rapid come-back. 


How Radio Index Is Constructed 


The Data. The index is based on 
gross cost of chain time of the two 
leading broadcasting companies, as 


MONTHLY INDEX OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
100 = MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 


Corrected Por Seasonal Variation 
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MONTHLY INDEX OF RADIO ADVERTISING 
100 = MONTHLY AVERAGE 1928-1932 INCLUSIVE 


Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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reported in National Advertising 
Records. Figures representing total 
broadcast advertising are now be- 
ing issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, but they run 
back only through 1933. However, 
a shift may be made to these 
figures at a later date. 

Adjustments. The radio series has 
been corrected for length of month, 
by putting all months on a thirty- 
day basis. 

Seasonal Correction. 
to-twelve-month moving 


The ratio- 
average 


was used as the basis for determin- 
ing seasonal correction. This cor- 
rection should be considered as only 
approximate, because the seasonal 
variation has changed from year 
to year, due to the newness of the 
medium and to the upsetting influ- 
ences of the depression. We shall 
have to wait for more normal times 
before a more nearly accurate sea- 
sonal pattern can be obtained. 
Base Period. The monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928-32 in- 
clusive equals 100. The cost of 
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OCUSED . . . The best advertising medium 

focuses the reader’s mind for the longest 
time in a mood favorable to the advertiser . . . 
The National Geographic Magazine concerns 
man and his world, the most inclusive topic on 
earth. Each copy of The Geographic holds the 
reader closely for many hours; the magazine 


holds the average subscriber ten years. Thus 


friendly interest develops, confidence is estab- 


lished, customers are obtained. Can advertising 
do more? The National Geographic Magazine, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, in New York City, or 
The Palmolive Building, in Chicago. 


© N. G. M. 1935 








Each week TIME pares the world’s news to i 
essential core. Bias, windy rhetoric, unnecessa 
verbiage find no place in its pages. 


Says newsman Herbert Bayard Swope, “TIM 
understands and practices the difficult art 
condensation.” 


To which scientist Robert A. Millikan adds,“ I like th 
conciseness with which it summarizes the news.’ 





s to iere are, all in all, over a half million mentally 
ert families who cheer TIME weekly for its curt 
mination of non-essentials. 


“pcause TIME is curt, readers know they may miss 
portant news unless they look on every page. 


your advertising is there, they'll read it. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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@ An admirable hope— but the 
day will dawn gray and cold, 
just another February 14 for 
space-buyers. Media Records 
combined with Standard Rate 
and Data will still say that only 
the daily Journal of Portland, 
Oregon, and five other news- 
papers, in cities of 300,000 and 
over, lead in retail linage, gen- 
eral linage, total paid linage, 
lead in circulation, have lowest 
millinerate. It sums up, doesn’t 
it, this Rude of Three fulfillment, 
all you could desire for maxi- 
mum advertising results? 


The |OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD, Inc., 


INK 








The RULE of THREE: 


CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
32% more city circulation 
than any otherPortland daily. 


1 ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 


+ total paid linage. 


LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
] The daily Journal hasthe low. 

est milline rate of any daily 

in the Pacific Northwest. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


NewYork . Chicago . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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radio advertising in any one month 
is expressed as a percentage of the 
average monthly cost for the base 
period. 


The Outdoor Index 


This outdoor index shows 
monthly fluctuations in outdoor ad- 
vertising billings since January, 
1925. It shows the percentage that 
billings in each month are of the 
average for the years 1928 to 1932 
inclusive. 

The index for December, 1934, 
was 48.2, an increase of 23.3 per 
cent over November, and a de- 
crease of 12.7 per cent as compared 
with December, 1933. For the year 
1934 as a whole, however, outdoor 
advertising showed an increase of 
9.8 per cent over 1933. 

Although this index has been 
corrected for seasonal variation, it 

hows rather abrupt changes from 
m mouth to month, especially during 

he depression. The high point in 
ae advertising was reached 
in June, 1928 when it stood at 137.7 
per ceht of its 1928-1932 average. 


+ 


Nova Scotia to Conduct 
Radio Campaign 

The provincial government of Nova 
Scotia is inaugurating a radio campaign 

April 1 which will continue until 
November 1. The natural advantages of 
Nova Scotia to tourists will be stressed 

the programs. The Canadian Radio 
Commission network and the networks in 
New England and the Middle West will 
e used. Spot broadcasts will cover 
New York and Pennsylvania. A. 
McMillan, chief of the provincial bu- 
eau of information, is in charge of 
the campaign. 

. o . 


Valdura Promotes Mulcahy 


Walter T. Mulcahy has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Asphalt 
Paint Company, Chicago, Valdura prod- 
ucts. He has been with the organization 
for thirteen years and in his new capac- 
ity will have complete charge of the 
company’s Eastern operations, continuing 
his headquarters at New York. 


Luden’s Buys Brandle & Smith 

Luden’s Inc., Bootie , Pa., has pur- 
chased the Brandle & Smith Company, 
Philadelphia, Diced Mints and other con- 
fections. 


From that time on, it declined 
rapidly until March, 1933, when 
the index registered 39.2. Since 
that time there has been an irregu- 
lar recovery. 


How the Outdoor Index Is 
Constructed 


The Data. The outdoor series is 
based on the composite billings of 
outdoor companies that represent 
about 40 per cent of the total out- 
door advertising of the country. 
These figures are compiled and fur- 
nished to Printers’ INK by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America. 


Seasonal Correction. The method 
used was the ratio-to-twelve-month 
moving average. Since 1930, the 
seasonal correction has had to be 
adjusted slightly, owing to the ef- 
fect of the depression. 

Base Period. The monthly aver- 
age for the five years 1928 to 1932 
inclusive equals 100. The billings for 
any one month are expressed as a 
percentage of the average monthly 
billings for the base period 


+ 


Coty in Nation-Wide 

Newspaper Campaign 
One of the largest newspaper cam- 
igns in the history of its business has 
en launched by Coty, Inc., featuring 
a special sales drive on its face powder. 
For a limited time only, the company 
has reduced the price of its regular 
. 10 face powder to 75 cents. This 
pecial price is being announced as a 
Salute to Youth.” The advertisements. 
all large-size, will run in newspapers in 
practically every town and city of any 
appreciable size from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. A schedule in a magazine 

weekly is also being used. 
. cm . 


French Heads Allied Agencies 


Oakleigh R. French, head of the St. 
Louis oqency bearing his name, was 
elected director of e Allied Service 
Agencies, national network of indepen- 
dent advertising agencies, at the annual 
conference of the held at St. 
Louis, last week. 

Frank G. Japha, et Buffalo, N. Y 
. 


E. F. Dunbar Diss 


Edward F. Dunbar, who had been with 
the Boston Globe since 1878, and who 
had served as its advertising manager 
for thirty-four years, died recently at 
Brookline, Mass., aged seventy. 








Snow, Colder, 


High Winds 


Advertisers Again Prove Their Ability to Build Good-Will 
Under Emergency Conditions 


By Don 


OMEWHERE in the barren 

wastes beyond the shadow of 
Mt. McKinley the weather man, 
with his diabolical disregard for 
the comfort of the human race, 
brews a blizzard. Down out of the 
North it tumbles, whistling across 
the Middle West and spreading 
disaster from the Rockies to the 
Atlantic. 

In the various cities where ad- 
vertising is written account execu- 
tives scan the weather reports and 
see the ominous note, “Snow and 
Colder; High Winds.” And thus 
another brew is prepared, this time 
of what might be called “emer- 
gency advertisements.” 

The manufacturer of gasoline 
and motor oils has a natural. The 
traction company, as it gets ready 
its snow plows, begins to think 
about what it has to tell the public. 
And thus, at the height of the bliz- 
zard, newspapers start for the 
streets with their blizzard adver- 
tising. 

Perhaps there is nothing like a 
blizzard to bring out the spot value 
of advertising. The whistling, 
snow-laden winds put a premium 
upon advertising with news value. 
“Snow and colder with high winds” 
gives the advertiser who is flexible 
enough to take advantage of the 
situation an opportunity that he 
seldom gets ; the opportunity to key 
his copy to something that every- 
body is talking about—because dur- 
ing a blizzard everybody talks 
about the blizzard. 

As a somewhat battered country 
digs its way out of the drifts of 
the recent blizzard evidence begins 
to pile up in all parts of the coun- 
try to show that once more adver- 
tising has used its flexibility to take 
advantage of another emergency. 

Here, for instance, is a three- 
column newspaper advertisement 
for Eveready Prestone with the 
headline, “‘Freese-up’ Weather is 





Gridley 


here!—put Eveready Prestone the 
Guaranteed Anti-Freeze in your 
car and play safe!” Part of this 
advertisement is a chart showing 
just how much each _ individual 
needs for his particular car. 

Out in Ohio, the Standard Oil 
Company used six columns two- 
thirds of a page deep to picture a 
service station in the midst of a 


blizzard. The copy was simple: 
“At Zero Hour! They Remem- 
ber . . . soHIo Stations are 


Handy Headquarters for Winter 
Service. Standard Oil.” 

These examples are fairly typical 
of the advantage alert manufactur- 
ers of products used by motor cars 
are taking of bad weather to em- 
phasize their most important sales 
points. 

After all, however, these adver- 
tisers are old-timers at the game. 
Winter-starting is a problem as 
old as the automobile itself and 
thus has always offered an excel- 
lent sales angle to the manufacturer 
of gasolines, oils, and anti-freezes. 
Thus they are to be congratulated 
on their flexibility and on their 
ingenuitv. not in discovering the 
sales value of blizzards, but in find- 
ing new ways to capitalize on this 
sales value. 


Some Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Advertisers 


More striking, certainly, are the 
examples of other businesses. For 
instance an advertisement of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which is headed “Men 
Against Delay!” 

Probably nobody has to take so 
much unfair abuse during snowy 
weather as the average street rail- 
way company. Delays are inevit- 
able. At the height of a hard storm 
paralysis of transportation is not 
unusual nor can it be avoided. 

Realizing this, the PRT used ad- 
vertising to stave off as much as 
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possible the loss of good-will that 
is bound to follow a storm. It 
tuok the sane attitude that a trac- 
tion company, if it will take its 
case to the public, can at least make 
that public understand why delays 
are impossible to avoid. 

Notice how nicely the problem 
is handled in the following copy: 

“Since Tuesday, day and night, 
a thousand and more PRT men, 
and almost a thousand extra men, 
specially hired by PRT for the 
job, with scores of trolley sweepers, 
motor plows and trucks with spe- 
cial snow-fighting equipment, have 
been doing everything humanly pos- 
sible to clear away the snow and 
reduce delays to car riders and 
motorists alike. 

“It is a tremendous task for PRT 

-not only keeping street-car tracks 
and bus routes clear, but aiding 
the city by clearing traffic lanes for 
automobiles and trucks as well. 

“Under conditions like this, some 
delays are inevitable. Stalled trucks 
and automobiles, cars parked too 
close to the tracks, snow-packed 
switches and many other factors 
often block street-car service. 

“PRT street-cars and buses are 
leaving their carhouses and garages 
on regular, frequent schedule, and 
every effort is being made to con- 
tinue the service without delay!” 

In addition to this paragraph 
there are three sketches showing 
how ordinary methods of snow re- 
moval affect traction lines. These 
sketches recommend to the house- 
holder that in shoveling his side- 
walk he pile the snow close to the 
curb thereby facilitating traffic in 
his street and thus making it pos- 
sible for him to get to work more 
quickly because street cars and 
automobiles are moving. 

In Washington, D. C., the Capi- 
tal Transit Company ran a similar 
advertisement which is worth quot- 
ing in part: 

“We wish that it were possible 
for our patrons to learn from per- 
sonal observation exactly what 
takes place when it begins snowing. 

“Storms frequently break in the 
night. An alarm is sounded in the 
homes of more than 500 experi- 
enced men in all parts of the city. 
Each man reports immediately to 
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a given point with a definite duty 
to perform. Within an hour’s time 
the more than 200 miles of track- 
age is under the watchful care of 
these skilled workmen. 

“Thirty-six powerful sweepers 
emerge from nine strategically lo- 
cated points throughout the city 
followed by scrapers or plows 
mounted on trucks to push the 
snow back to the curb line. 

“It is a constant battle—not only 
during the life of the storm but 
frequently for two or three days 
thereafter—as long as there is the 
SLIGHTEST danger. .. . 

“Many of the men who compose 
our special storm troops work 
twenty-four, thirty-six or even 
forty-eight hours without a break 
—except for brief periods at four- 
hour intervals, when coffee and 
food are provided by the company. 

“You can now visualize one of 
our problems and better understand 
the reason for possible service in- 
terruptions even after the storm is 
passed. 

“We further wish to take this 
occasion to express to the public 
our sincere appreciation of the 
kindly spirit of consideration which 
they have shown during this very 
trying storm period, and it is for 
this reason, in particular, that we 
wish them to know thet everything 











Taking advantage of a storm to 
build good-will 
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163 Homes Painted For Every 


100 National Lead Inquiries 





Travel Study 
Checks Poll 





Provokes Much Comment 





Cenoco Findings Confirm 
Automotive Prediction 


NEw York, Feb. 7—The recent 
Digest automotive poll bore out 
a prediction made by motor car 
manufacturers—that 1935 would 
see increased activity in all auto- 
motive lines. Publication of these 
results provoked much discussion 
in automobile circles as to the 
size and probability of the mar- 
ket predicted. 

Now—The Literary Digest has 
mailed a brochure containing re- 
sults of a 1934 Digest campaign 
on behalf of the Conoco Travel 
Bureau, subsidiary of Continen- 
tal Oil. 

This survey, separately con- 
ducted by an outside agency, re- 
affirms the Digest claim of great 
automotive activity in its market. 
Project this lesser survey onto 
the greater automotive poll, mul- 
tiply by the many more thousands 
replying to the nation wide auto 
poll, and the conclusion must be 
that here is a banner market for 
all automotive products. 





(Advertisement) 





Readers Respond To 
Survey Checking 
Duteh Boy Jobs 





Digest Second In Low 
Cost Per Inquiry 





NEw York, Feb. 7—“163 house 
paintings per 100 inquiries!” 
“Second lowest cost per inquiry!” 
—and The National Lead Com- 
pany swings into line with other 
leading national advertisers who, 
in 1934, used the pages of The 
Literary Digest to secure exceed- 
ingly satisfactory advertising 
returns. 

Throughout the past months 
The Digest, working in conjunc- 
tion with a strictly impartial 
agency, has conducted 10 sales- 
inquiries for the benefit of their 
advertisers. In each case a simple 
letter and questionnaire were 
mailed requesting information, 
incurring no expensetothe reader, 
and requiring only a few minutes 
of spare time. The 1,000,000 
Digest reader-families responded 
readily. In every instance the per- 
centage of returns has been high, 
an indication of intense reader 
interest and friendly cooperation 
with the publishers. 

And now the results of The 
National Lead Company survey 
are revealed, proving again the 
Digest formula that, among 


(continued on next page) 
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Survey Checks 
Dutch Boy Jobs 
(continued from page 1) 


national weeklies, it offers an 
excellent return for a small ex- 
penditure. Returns show that for 
every 100 inquiries from Digest 
readers, 163 houses were painted 
with Dutch Boy White Lead. 
These house paintings resulted 
from direct response to Digest 
advertising or from passing the 
word along to friends. 

In this latest survey The Digest 
was only exceeded in low cost per 
inquiry by “Better Homes and 
Gardens,” a distinctly home-own- 
ers publication. 

Other surveys conducted for 
such leading manufacturers as 
Remington Rand, American 
Safety Razor, Armstrong’s Lin- 
oleum, American Optical, Frank 
E. Davis Fish, Lane Bryant, New 
England Council, Wright Arch 
Preserver Shoe, Eberhard Faber 
Pencils and Continental Oil, have 
all developed tangible evidence of 
substantial sales at low cost. 





Lane Bryant 
Doubles Space 





1934 Returns More Than 
Twice Those For 1933 


New York, Feb. 7—“We have 
been so well pleased with the 
results of our advertising in The 
Digest” —(twice as many returns 
in 1934 as in 1933)—“that we 
have planned to double our space 
in your publication for 1935,” 
declared M. Berman, advertising 
manager for Lane Bryant, in a 
recent letter to The Digest. 

This increased space for 1935 
is evidence that The Digest, 
proven medium for intelligent 
men, reaches also discriminating 





women. 





(Advertisement) 


Unique Booklet 
Aids Readers 


Designed For Selling 


Advertising Guide Now 
In Its Third Year 












New York, Feb. 7—A striking 
example of unique cooperation 
between publication and adver- 
tiser is the “Advertising Guide” 
published only by The Literary 
Digest. 

An education in buying, The 
Guide is a jog to the memory long 
after a particular advertisement 
has gone the way of all back 
numbers. 

“We have led the way in build- 
ing a preferred list of prospects 
for the advertised product,” says 
an executive of The Literary 
Digest. “Editorial content, rates, 
type of reader—all are of conse- 
quence—and The Digest adds to 
these the determination on the 
part of the publisher to make 
advertising pay. 

“The Digest is three years 
ahead of other magazines in build- 
ing up a following for “The Liter- 
ary Digest Advertising Guide to 
Good Products”—of which more 
than three million copies have 
been issued. 

“From time to time special 
issues are printed, such as the 
Automobile Issue in January 
1935, for which thousands of 
requests have been received. 

“Foods and Beverages, Home 
Furnishings, Toilet Articles, 
Building Materials—all are cov- 
ered—and the testimony of our 
readers is enthusiastic and 
practical.” 

The publishers of The Literary 
Digest will be glad to send any- 
one interested a copy of this 
booklet which so entertains and 
interests Digest readers. 
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service.’ 

In every city where traction and 
bus companies are inevitably de- 
layed by snow, they should use 
space to place their case squarely 
before the public. The American 
public is a fairly reasonable con- 
glomeration of individuals once it 
understands. 


Milk Advertisers Quickly 
Used Blizzard Copy 


One of the most comforting 
things for a household after a bliz- 
zard is to look out in the street to 
see the milkman drawing up in 
front of the house to deliver that 
most necessary of foods, milk. It 
is therefore highly interesting to 
see two large Eastern milk compa- 
nies taking advantage of this to 
build advertising good-will. 

For instance, Sheffield Farms 
published a striking advertisement 
headed “The First Tracks in the 
Morning” and showing a _ horse 
drawing his milk wagon through 
the untouched snow. The copy 
read in part: 

“A vast blanket of snow muffled 
the streets in a deep, white silence. 
Yet this morning, as if by magic 

. or as if they, too, fell with the 
snow, gleaming bottles of Sheffield 
Farms Milk stood on the doorsteps 
of Sheffield’s more than 1,000,000 
consumers. Only the winding tracks 
in the snow told the real story of 
how they got there. . 

“Like the mail, Sheffield Farms 
Milk is something that must get 
through—rain or shine or sleet or 
snow. And like the men who fly 
the mail, the men who produce and 
deliver Sheffield Farms Milk were 
right on the job. 15,000 farmers 
pushed through snow-covered coun- 
try roads to Sheffield receiving 
stations. The milk was rushed by 
train and motor truck to city pas- 
teurizing plants, and then delivered 
by Sheffield’s 3,500 route men to 
Sheffield’s more than 1,000,000 con- 
sumers—promptly and on time.” 

The Borden’s Farm Products 
Company, Inc., took similar advan- 
tage of the blizzard to show a 
milkman bringing his morning load 
to a house in a snow-drifted street. 
It is interesting to compare this 
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possible | is being done to give them 












company’s copy with the Sheffield 
copy: 

“Men Against the Storm. 

“Quietly, relentlessly the snow 
has blanketed the city . . . para- 
lyzed traffic . . . upset transporta- 
tion schedules. .. . 

“It’s a front page story, the 
havoc of this storm. Through it all a 
vast army of men waged a success- 
ful battle. Inched their way through 
snow-clogged country roads. Blazed 
a trail along the highways to the 
city. Started out into the cold and 
stinging dawn to their final goal— 
your doorstep—to fulfil their 
pledge of service. 

“What is it drives these men on 
... the farmers and truck men and 
milkmen whose job it is to see you 
and your family get country-fresh 
Borden’s Milk regularly? 

“Simply this: Borden’s serves 
more families with children than 
any other milk company. Serving 
them is a responsibility that cannot 
be shirked. A responsibility that 
assures all Borden’s customers un- 
failing quality and dependable ser- 
vice.’ 


Opportunities Overlooked in 
the Fuel Field 


What advantage do the fuel 
companies take of the blizzard? It 
is surprising that the recent bliz- 
zard brought out comparatively 
little fuel advertising. Most strik- 
ing of the few advertisements was 
that by the New England Coke 
Company in the Boston newspa- 
pers. An airplane photograph show- 
ing the entire Boston area was the 
background of the advertisement 
and the headline said, “Wind and 
Sea Lash the New England Coast.” 

The copy read: “In gales, bliz- 
zards and bitter cold, over 500,000 
people who live in homes heated 
with New England Coke receive 
clean, uniform heat. Order New 
England Coke today AND SAVE 
MONEY.” 

It is obvious that an emergency 
like a blizzard presents unusual op- 
portunities to the alert advertiser. 
Advertisements of this kind may be 
prepared weeks in advance so that 
they can be shot into the newspa- 
pers when the blizzard strikes. 
For every company that has a 
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winter product to sell, or that has 
a definite good-will problem which 
is tied up with snowy weather, the 
blizzard offers a real sales angle. 
A final example, purposely held 
to the last, demonstrates the fine 
tact which the wise advertiser occa- 
sionally has to use. This adver- 
tisement appeared in Florida news- 
papers. It was headed, “When the 


_ 


Has Northwest Tourist Account 


The pévertising account of the Ever- 
green Fiaygreun s Association of Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia 
will be handled this year the Van- 
couver, B. C., office of Cockfield, Brown 
& Company. The association includes 
members of the former Puget Sounders 
and British Columbians Association with 
the addition of members of the On-to- 
Oregon Association of Portland. Charles 
H. Webster, commissioner of the Van- 
couver Publicity Bureau, is chairman 
of the advertising committee. 


Gets Mercuroil Advertising 


The Mercuroil Corporation of America, 
Chicago, manufacturer of a new chem- 
ical for use in poaties press lubricants, 
has appointed the Campbell-Durham-Von 
Olm mpany, of that city, to handle 
its advertising. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


S. A. Boyer with New Haven 


S. A. Boyer has been appointed ~~ 
licity manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. He will 
make his headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn. Mr. yer formerly handled 
sales promotion and A a ad for the 
Baldwin Locomotive orks. 


Returns to McGraw-Hill 


H. E. Austin, previously with the 
staff of Rotarian, Chicago, has joined 
the Chicago office of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company as _ representative 
of Engineering & Mining Journal and 
Coal Age. e formerly was with the 
McGraw-Hill organization. 

. 7 - 


Names Indianapolis Agency 

The Union Starch & Refining Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ind., has _ the 
Caldwell-Baker Company, Indianapolis 
agency, to handle its advertising on Pen- 
nant syrups. Broadcasting is being used. 


Thompson Leaves Dartnell 


Douglas E. Thom has resigned as 
contest director of the Dartnell = 
tion, Chicago, which position he has held 
for the last five years. 
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Weather Man says _ Slightly 
Cooler.” Obviously it would be a 
rather bitter blow to local pride to 
apply that it might really get cold 
down South. Therefore during a 
period when the low official tem- 
peratures in Miami were thirty- 
eight, forty-two and forty-four, 
Shell was tactful enough to use the 
simple phrase “Slightly Cooler.” 


+ 


WFIL Appointments 


Stanley H. Chambers has been a 
peated sales manager of Station WFIL, 

hiladelphia. He was formerly sales 
and sales faa manager of the Fed- 
eral Broadcasting Company, and at one 
time was with the Peck Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

eith McLeod, former musical super- 

visor for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has been named program manager 
of WFIL. Most recently he has been a 
pe member of Broadcasting Abroad, 

td. 


Graton & Knight to Chirurg 


The Graton & Knight Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has appointed the James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston, as 
advertising counsel on all of its industrial 
pepducte. This includes the transmission 

Iting, packing and textile divisions. 
Plans are now in progress which call for 
the use of magazines, business papers 
and direct mail. 

. — 7 


Lape on Bank Board 


Herbert Lape, Jr., vice-president and 
sales m of the Julian & Kokenge 
Company, lumbus hio, Foot Saver, 
Foot Friend and Dr. M. W. Locke 
shoes, has been named a member of the 
advisory board of the Ohio National 
Bank of Columbus. 


Managing KHJ Sales 
Bert Phillips has been appointed sales 
manager of Station KHJ, ao Angeles, 
succeeding Arthur J. Kemp, resigned. 
Don Bernard has resigned as program 
director. Scott Perkins, prodyction man- 
ager, is taking care of all program 
matters. 
. . . 


W. N. May Has Own Business 
Walter N. May has opened his own 

office as a merchandising counselor, with 

headquarters at 110 “South Dearborn 


Str Chicago. For ele ears hi 
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Suggestions for a New Form 
of Agency Contract 





report on agency compensation. 





Messrs. Haase and Digges here conclude their study of the ad- 
vertising agency contract form which is suggested in the A. N. A. 
The first section of their article, 
appearing last week, covered (1) the scope and nature of services 
to be rendered by the agency, and (2) methods of paying for those 
services. They now proceed to a detailed discussion of (1) operat- 
ing methods under the contract, (2) clauses construing intent of 
the parties, and (3) duration and termination of the contract. 





By Albert E. Haase and Isaac W. Digges 


_ clauses which have gone before have had to do with the 
general scope of the advertising agent’s functions and duties. 
This section will deal with the practical questions which arise 
in the day-to-day functioning of advertiser and agent in their 


relations one with the other. 


(a) Approval of copy and expenditures. 


The approval by 


the advertiser of copy and contemplated expenditures by the 


agent is of great importance. 
extreme care be exercised in ob- 
taining the approval of the ad- 
vertiser of each contract with a 
publisher. Neglect, or misunder- 
standing, in that regard brought 
on the case of Presbrey vs. Miller 
(119 N.Y, S.192). There the agent 
modified the contract with the pub- 
lisher without the advertiser’s con- 
sent. The Court held that the 
publisher accepted it at his peril. 
Memories are notoriously treacher- 
ous, and matters of such pre-eminent 
concern as the approval of copy 
and contemplated expenditures 
should not be left to conjecture or 
oral approval. This principle does 
not necessarily apply to trivial and 
incidental out-of-pocket items; 
these latter might be treated under 
a blanket form of written approval. 
Clauses covering the question of 
approval of copy and expenditures 
are these: 

The Agent shall in no event place 
any advertisement of the Advertiser 





It is especially desirable that 





in any advertising medium without 
first submitting the text and de- 
signs therefor to the Advertiser and 
obtaining the Advertiser’s approval 
thereof in writing. 

oe 7 = 

Before incurring liability on the 
Advertiser’s behalf for any item of 
space or time in an advertising me- 
dium, or for artwork, mechanical 
parts, printed matter, services or 
other expenditures within the scope 
of this agreement, the Agent shall 
first secure the written authorization 
of such members of the Advertiser's 
staff as the Advertiser, from time to 
time, shall designate in writing as 
empowered to give such authorization. 

The corollary of the right to ap- 
prove campaign strategy is. the 
right to reject. A clause covering 
this question, in terms of certainty, 
follows : 

The Advertiser expressly reserves 
the right, in his own discretion, and 
for reasons deemed by him to be suf- 
ficient, to modify ‘or reject any and 
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all schedules and plans submitted by 
the Agent, and to direct the Agent 
to cease work in connection there- 
with, and in such case, the Agent 
shall immediately notify all pub- 
lishers, printers, engravers, artists, 
designers, or other third parties en- 
gaged in carrying out such schedules 
or plans, to cease work thereon. 


(b) Discounts, commissions, re- 
bates. The compensation of the 
agent as a purchasing agent has 
been set forth elsewhere in this 
study. Other than such compen- 
sation, the agent should account to 
the advertiser for discounts, com- 
missions, or rebates received from 
others, and credit such receipts to 
the advertiser, unless the advertiser 
shall have authorized him to retain 
them. A contract provision cover- 
ing this point might read as fol- 
lows: 


The Agent shall not credit to his 
own account any commissions, dis- 
counts, or rebates from any third 
party, without the prior consent of 
the Advertiser, except as otherwise 
set forth herein. 


(c) Billing the Advertiser. There 
is a proper time to render bills and 
a proper time to expect payment. 
Of equal import is the rendition of 
scrupulously accurate invoices. Bills 
should be rendered in time for the 
advertiser to take advantage of 
cash discounts ; they should become 
due and payable at the time that 
the agent is expected to pass on the 
moneys to the advertising medium. 
When bills are rendered, the ad- 
vertiser should be charged cur- 
rently with penalties for “short 
rates,” and conversely, he should 
receive credit currently for rate 
reductions, linage shrinkage, “short 
circulation,” non-appearance of the 
advertisement, faulty reproduction, 
or other similar cause. The two 
ensuing clauses are designed to take 
care of procedure in regard to 
billing : 

The Agent shall bill the Adver- 
tiser in ample time to allow the Ad- 
vertiser to take advantage of all cash 
discounts, and such bills shall be- 
come finally due and payable from 
the Advertiser to the Agent on the 
date they are due and payable from 
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the Agent to the owner of an adver. 
tising medium, or other third party, 
* 2 @ 


The Agent shall bill the Adver. 
tiser for additional payments becom. 
ing due on account of “short rates,” 
as that term is customarily under. 
stood in the advertising business, 
and shall return to the Advertiser 
the exact amounts received in rebate 
from publishers or other third par. 
ties, in respect of rate reductions, 
linage shrinkage, “short circulation,” 
non-appearance of the advertisement, 
faulty reproduction, or other similar 
cause. 


(d) Banking procedure. We have 
had occasion to consider the pre- 
dicament of the advertiser who has 
found himself twice out-of-pocket 
when his agent has failed to make 
payments to the publisher, although 
he had received the moneys from 
the advertiser. This is a contin- 
gency which arises on very rare 
occasion among the better-known 
agencies, and because it so seldom 
arises, has given rise to miscon- 
ceptions in many quarters as to the 
ultimate liability of the advertiser. 
Although the question might seem 
to be somewhat academic, there 
does appear to exist among many 
manufacturers a continuing appre- 
hension as to the payment of bills 
by the agent. It is a natural feel- 
ing on the part of anyone who has 
placed large sums in trust with an- 
other, and is not a necessary reflec- 
tion upon the agent’s integrity. 

In order to meet that condition, it 
is our suggestion that the advertis- 
ing agent maintain two bank ac- 
counts, one containing the moneys 
of the agent, which he shall have 
earned by way of commission, dis- 
count, fee, or otherwise, and the 
other containing moneys held ex- 
pressly for transmission to publish- 
ers or suppliers. It takes but mo- 
mentary reflection for the agent to 
realize that such procedure would 
be the soundest of sound business, 
at once simplifying his accounting 
problems and relieving him of un- 
certainty as to his exact financial 
standing. One general account for 
the.custody of the agent’s moneys 
and one general trustee account for 
moneys held for transmission to 
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DELINEATOR has clipped more than 
half a million from its circulation guarantee 
by eliminating all stunt and so-called forced 
circulation methods. 


DELINEATOR has built a magazine for 
the young-minded, liberal woman (whether 
she be twenty or fifty) who thinks, acts, and 
buys in the 1935 manner . . . who sets the 
preference habits for her entire family (and 
not infrequently for her friends). 


DELINEATOR aves advertisers’ money 
without sacrificing full “woman’s magazine” 
coverage—$2,150 less for a black and white 
page, $2,900 less for a color page. Delineator 
rates are based on a circulation of 1,500,000 
(net paid, effective with April). 


Space now selling for the May issue. 
It will be a great magazine. You 
can’t afford not to be represented. 


/ / sw /, lash / April issue increased 12 
pages at the last moment to accommodate 
advertisers who decided to back their convic- 
tions with their orders. 


DELINEATOR 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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publishers would accomplish the 
purpose. For those interested in 
the law on the point, the case of 
All-Package Grocery vs. McAtam- 
ney (161 N.Y. S.622) might be 
consulted. A contract clause in 
point follows: 


The Agent shall set aside in a sep- 
arate account, all moneys received 
from the Advertiser which are for- 
warded to the Agent for payment to 
owners of advertising mediums, or 
to suppliers of engravings, electro- 
types, artwork, radio talent, printed 
matter, photographs, or other related 
costs, and shall not commingle such 
moneys with his own funds. 


(e) Proof of payment. Closely 
allied to the preceding section is 
the question of supplying proof, 
upon request, that mediums and 
suppliers have been paid. The 
fiduciary capacity of the agent pre- 
supposes promptness in checking 
and auditing invoices which the 
agent receives for the advertiser’s 
account. It is highly desirable, 
from the viewpoint of both, that 
the books of the agent be available 
for audit. A clause incorporating 
that provision follows: 


The Agent shall furnish the Adver- 
tiser promptly with proof of payment 
to publishers and other third parties 
in respect of all work and services 
for the Advertiser’s account. Such 
proof shall be made available to the 
Advertiser, at his option, at his place 
of business, for audit once a month. 


For those wishing to cover the 
matter more thoroughly, a pro- 
vision somewhat as follows might 


be added: 


All contracts, papers, correspon- 
dence, copy, books, accounts, and 
other information in the office of the 
Agent, relating to the business of the 
Advertiser, or the expenses incurred 
in his behalf, shall be open to the 
inspection and examination by an 
authorized representative of the Ad- 
vertiser at all reasonable times. 


IV. Clauses Construing the Intent 
of the Parties 

The foregoing sections contain 

the essence of a working agreement 

that would possess the attributes of 

fairness, clarity and foresight. The 
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clauses which follow, under this 
section, are of a nature designed to 
satisfy the advertiser, and to relate 
the contract duties and rights of 
advertiser and agent to other forms 
of business where rights and duties 
have been more thoroughly ex- 
plored by the Courts. 


(a) Handling Competitive Ac- 
counts. Among advertising agents 
it is usually considered unethical 
for the same agent to handle com- 
peting products. There is also a 
legal question involved. Because 
of the highly confidential relation 
which, of necessity, exists between 
the agent and his client, it is highly 
doubtful whether an advertising 
agent would be within his legal 
rights in attempting to direct the 
advertising strategy of two manu- 
facturers of like products, without 
the express authorization of both. 

An apparent hardship might occur 
in the case of some of the larger 
agencies, whose many accounts, 
handled by different executives, 
might in fact be as fully protected 
from the disclosure of confidential 
information. as though the accounts 
were in different agencies. Those 
agencies could protect themselves 
by obtaining the concurrence of 
their clients to their course of ac- 
tion, if indeed they have not al- 
ready done so. We know of no cases 
where the question of competing 
accounts in the advertising agency 
field has been before the Courts, 
but cases could easily be adduced 
from other fields of business which 
would be more or less directly in 
point. A suggested clause, to ex- 
press the intent of the parties on 
this question, is the following: 


The Agent shall not act as the ad- 
vertising agent for a manufacturer 
of a competing product, or the pro- 
ducer of a competing service, with- 
out first having procured the written 
consent of the Advertiser. 


(b) Undivided loyalty. All 
groups interested in the agent’s 
functions seem to agree that the 
advertiser is entitled to the agent's 
undivided loyalty. Loyalty is axio- 
matic in the law of agency. How- 
ever, while there is genera 
agreement as to loyalty, there is, 
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strangely, a conflict of views as to 
the legal status of the agent. This 
condition makes it desirable to in- 
sert a provision in the contract, 
which would free the air of ambi- 
guity. Such a clause would read 
in this way: 


The Agent, under the terms of his 
employment, shall render undivided 
loyalty and allegiance to the Ad- 
vertiser in relation to the advertis- 
ing of the products covered by this 
contract. 


(c) Property rights in copy, art, 
etc. A contract that commends it- 
self for clarity should contain a 
provision that makes certain that 
the advertisement and all that goes 
into the preparation of the adver- 
tisement, becomes the property of 
the advertiser after he has paid 
therefor. From time time, doubt 
has been expressed on this point, 
and it should be mutually under- 
stood. A pertinent contract clause 
would read: 


All plans for advertising, all pre- 
liminary sketches, all layouts, and all 
“copy” shall from the time of pay- 
ment therefor by the Advertiser, be- 
come the exclusive property of the 
Advertiser, and at all times after 
such payment, the Advertiser shall 
have the full and free right to use 
any and all such property in any 
way deemed by him to be neces- 
sary or advisable, either directly or 
through agents or otherwise, and 
whether this contract shall, or shall 
not have been terminated, and with- 
out payment of any compensation to 
the Agent for the same, except as 
herein specifically provided. 


(d) Nature of the contract. The 
provisions which have been sug- 
gested herein for incorporation in 
a contract between agent and ad- 
vertiser have called for the rendi- 
tion by the agent of a profes- 
sional advertising, and marketing 
service, i.e, it is a contract for 
personal services. It should not be 
susceptible of assignment. The fol- 
lowing short clause, to cover this 
question, is suggested : 


This is a personal service contract 
and is not assignable. 
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. Duration and Termination of 
the Contract 


The question of the term of the 
agreement, and of its termination, 
should be decided at one and the 
same time. The principal thing to 
be determined in connection with 
the duration of the contract is 
whether it shall come up automati- 
cally for renewal or whether the 
termination clause shall contain a 
sufficient degree of flexibility to 
permit of an indefinite future rela- 
tionship, in the absence of notice. 
Both contingencies are foreseen in 
the clauses which follow: 

The flexible clause would read 
as follows: 


The relationships contemplated by 
this contract shall begin with the 
yo , 193-, and 
shall continue in force for ————— 
from that date; and thereafter until 
terminated by sixty or ninety days’ 
notice in writing given by either 
party, and sent by registered mail 
to the head office, or principal place 
of business of the other party re- 
ceiving such notice. In the event of 
such notice of termination, and after 
the expiration of sixty or ninety 
days following the notice, all rights 
and liabilities of the Advertiser shall 
cease, including the carrying to com- 
pletion of plans already made, or 
the publication or production or 
radio broadcast of advertisements in 
any space or over any network which 
may have been reserved. 


> 





A more rigid clause would read 
like this: 


The relationships contemplated by 
this contract shall begin with the 
day of , 193-, and 
shall continue in force until 
Upon the termination of this con- 
tract, all rights and liabilities of the 
Advertiser shall cease, including the 
carrying to completion of plans al- 
ready made, or the publication or 
production or radio broadcast of ad- 
vertisements in any space or over 
any network which may have been 
reserved. This contract shall be re- 
newable only in writing. 








Of prime importance to both 
parties—though the situation is 


rarely envisaged at the outset—is 
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the determination as to how the ac- 
counts of advertiser and agent are 
to be adjusted at the termination of 
the contract. This point has been 
bitterly contested in such cases as 
N. W. Ayer vs. U. S. Rubber Co. 
(282 Pa. 404), Huber Hoge vs. 
Smith & Wesson (32 Fed. (2nd) 
699), and Dorrance, Sullivan vs. 
Bright Star Battery (227 N. Y. 
S.675-R-249 N.Y. 593) all of which 
come quickly into focus in any con- 
sideration of this question. 

Upon termination of the rela- 
tionship between advertiser and 
agent, a relationship that often- 
times has constituted a close, per- 
sonal, friendly and _ confidential 
association—one almost approxi- 
mating a partnership—feelings are 
apt to run high, sensibilities may be 
wounded, and bitterness may be 
rife. The agent may feel that, in 
any case, he has lost the advertis- 
er’s business, through no fault of 
his own, and that he might just as 
well fight for that which he con- 
siders his due. It is not indulging 
in mistaken emphasis to assert that 
a greater degree of care should be 
exercised in determining this ques- 
tion than would be necessary with 
regard to any other single element 
in the contract. 


Understanding at the Start 
Will Save Future Bickering 


The bothersome question to be 
resolved is what to do about 
discounts, fees or commissions on 
space contracts running beyond 
the period of the agent’s reten- 
tion. In several cases, advertisers 
have been obliged to pay a fee 
to their former agents, when they 
did not have the advantage of 
the agent’s many and valuable ser- 
vices in the follow-through work 
of the campaign. On the other 
hand, a lack of foresight in this 
regard has often found agents in 
the unenviable position of having 
performed arduous creative tasks 
for which they can expect no re- 
turn. Mutual understanding at the 
start, when mutuality pervades the 
air, will save future bickerings— 
and preserve valued friendships. 

Concurrently with the termina- 
tion of the professional relation- 
ship, there should be a general 
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clean-up of the loose ends, that 
otherwise might trail on intermin- 
ably ; all claims should then be set- 
tled. Memories grow dim, small 
items loom large, personnel shifts, 
and witnesses disappear. Sub- 
stantial justice on the spot is pos- 
sible. A provision which would 
call up the matter automatically 
is this: 


On the last day of the term of this 
contract, the Agent shall bill the Ad- 
vertiser for, and the Advertiser shall 
then pay, all amounts not previously 
billed or paid, for which he may 
be entitled to claim re-imbursement 
and/or compensation from the Ad- 
vertiser under this agreement. In no 
event is the Agent to receive com- 
pensation or commissions in connec- 
tion with space, time, or material, 
the payment for which shall become 
due to the owner of an advertising 
medium, or others, after the termi- 
nation of this contract. 


The closing but important detail 
in advertiser-agency contract rela- 
tionships concerns the transfer to 
the advertiser of the advertiser’s 
property and furnishing the adver- 
tiser with the factual information 
which the agent possesses necessary 
to facilitate the functioning of the 
former client with his new agent. 

The following provision is sug- 
gested to take care of this consid- 
eration: 


Upon the termination of this con- 
tract, the Agent shall transfer, as- 
sign, and make available to the 
Advertiser, or his representative, all 
property and materials belonging to 
or purchased for the Advertiser, and 
all information regarding the Adver- 
tiser’s advertising, and reserva- 
tions, contracts and arrangements 
with owners of advertising mediums, 
or others, for advertising space, time, 
or materials yet to be used, and all 
rights and claims thereto and therein 
and no extra compensation is to be 
paid to the Agent for his services in 
connection with this transfer. 


VI. Conclusion 
An important matter given cur- 
rent discussion is whether the agent 
does, or should, guarantee the pay- 
ment of the sums due the publisher 
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by the advertiser. While admittedly 
there is much to be said on both 
sides Of the issue, it is believed 
by these authors that if all the sug- 
gestions contained in the form of 


+ 
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agreement sketched out in this arti- 
cle are followed, without sub- 
stantial alteration, there will arise 
no real need for such a guarantee, 
in theory or practice. 


- 


Editors’ Radio Favorites 


ADIO editors, sitting in as a 

jury, have been polled by the 
New York World-Telegram which 
sought a composite verdict as to the 
listening preference of these pro- 
fessional critics. The opinions of 
260 editors are represented in the 
published tabulation of results. 

In the poll, three votes were 
awarded for each first choice, two 
for second, and one for third. 
The returns show that editors like 
their humor, with farcical skits 
running high in popularity. There is 
revealed a strong tendency away 
from the type of program which 
rests its appeal on exchanges of 
quips between the comedian and his 
straights. 

Here is a summary of the top- 
notchers in each classification : 

Comedians: Jack Benny, Fred 
Allen, Joe Penner. 

Programs: Benny and Allen run 
first and second again, with the 
Vallee Hour behind them. 

Feminine singers: Jane Froman, 
Kate Smith, Ruth Etting, all so 
close that the result is almost a tie. 
Beatrice Lillie, whose series re- 
cently started, received an impres- 
sive vote. 

Male Bing Crosby, 

— 


Holyoke Card Advances Flockhart 
T. A. Flockhart has been elected vice- 


singers : 


president of the Holyoke Card & Paper 
Company, Springfield, Mass. He was 
treasurer of the Roto 


eee and_ trea 

ngraving & Printing Company, Bound 

Brook, N. J., until it was taken over by 

the Holyoke company last year. 
eee 


Death of A. C. Stahlbrodt 


Adolph C. Stahlbrodt, president of the 
Rochester Poster Advertising Company, 
died at Rochester, N. Y., last week, 
aged sixty-seven. 

. . o 


Joins “Times” Studios 


Mitchell Marcone, for five years with 
Lazarnick Studios, has joined the sales 
staff of the New York Times Studios. 








Frank Parker and Lanny Ross. 
Dance bands: Guy Lombardo 
and Wayne King, neck and neck; 
also Fred Waring and Casa Loma 
for second place. 
Harmony groups: Mills Brothers 
and Boswell Sisters divide honors. 


Serious musicians: Stokowski, 
Toscanini. 
Opera stars: Tibbett, Gladys 
Swarthout. 
Instrumental soloists: Albert 


Spalding, Heifitz, Rubinoff. 

Musical programs: Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, a wide margin 
ahead of the Philharmonic and the 
WEAF Tuesday operettas. 

Dramatic programs: WJZ Sun- 
day Drama Hour, March of Time, 
One Man’s Family. 

Actors and actresses: Mary Pick- 
ford, Don Ameche. 

Children’s programs: Singing 
Lady way up front, Little Orphan 
Annie, Buck Rogers. 

Ted Husing piled up a tremen- 
dous majority as the most popular 
sports announcer; Ida Baily Allen 
won by a slim margin over Betty 
Crocker in household programs; 
Edward C. Hill had a substantial 
lead over Woollcott among news 
commentators. 

+ 


Resumes Advertising 

The Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment, will resume its 
advertising activity this year. Newspa- 
pers and magazines will be used, to- 
gether with business papers. The ac- 
count is handled by the Chas. Dallas 
Reach Advertising Agency, of Newark. 


Gets Chocolate Account 
_The Siren Mills Corporation, Chicago, 
Siren chocolate products, has appointed 
the Stack-Goble Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to handle its account. 
> 


Corbett with Fawn Art 


Thomas A. Corbett has joined the New 
ay staff of the Fawn Art Studios, 
ne, 












How FHA Lifts Business 


More Than 23,000,000 Lines of Paid Advertising, for Instance, 
Feature Housing Drive 


Printers’ Ink Bureau 
Washington, D. C. 


ASH benefits from the moderni- 

zation campaign of the Federal 
Housing Administration are accru- 
ing to trade publications and news- 
papers from advertising purpose- 
fully stimulated by a Government 
agency. The last figures are 
significant : 

Since the program was initiated 
five months ago, 1,200 newspapers, 
or 62 per cent of the dailies in the 
United States, have supported it 
with better housing sections or sup- 
plements. The total of advertising 
paid for is 22,000,000 lines. 

More than 1,100,000 lines of ad- 
vertising credited to the FHA 
stimulus have been carried in the 
country’s 1,400 trade publications. 

The possibilities of selling adver- 
tising space in special sections or 
supplements has appealed to news- 
papers and has enlisted their sup- 
port of the FHA program. A staff 
of advertising experts is on the 
payroll of the FHA for the pur- 
pose of creating advertising copy 
and making suggestions to the ad- 
vertising managers of newspapers 
on how to turn the opportunity into 
cash. 

A special series of six full-page 
displays were sent to the newspa- 
pers recently and will appear in 
newspapers during the coming 
weeks. The artwork centers around 
a feature story, to be signed by a 
local authority on the subject 
covered. Local dealers, contrac- 
tors, banks and others with mate- 
rials or services for sale to those 
interested in repairing their homes 
or places of business buy individual 
space on the page. 

“T intend to have a LOVELY home” 
is the title of one story told by a 
particularly lovely lady. 

“But we CAN have a better 
home,” a wife expostulates to her 
husband who hasn’t ready cash. 
She tells him how to get it. 
“That’s our house!” a_ child 





boasts, and tells how it is being 
made new, inside and out. 

“How about a nursery for me?” 
asks the baby and gets it. 

Floors, “the base of every mod- 
ern room,” is planned to get adver- 
tising from those who want that 
kind of business. 

“Let’s make a NEIGHBORHOOD job 
of it,” opens up the field of com- 
munity planning, a development 
which is growing fast in towns and 
cities all over the country. Com- 
munities are not only going to be 
modernized; many of those that 
have gone to seed are going to be 
restored to their original charm, if 
the plans now pouring into Wash- 
ington are carried out. 

Other appeals have been made in 
former advertising displays. Ad- 
vertising to boost housing repairs, 
which means new business for pub- 
lications, is now being carried by a 
thousand banks, 116 utilities, 150 
big department stores and more 
than 200 manufacturers. 


Importance of House-to-House 
Canvass 


How to get the modernization 
appeal across is the big concern of 
the FHA. Administrator James A 
Moffett is taking the lead in the 
promotion efforts. But the con- 
clusion of all the high-priced sales 
promoters of the FHA is that 
“nothing can take the place of the 
house-to-house canvass.” 

“Publicity, advertising, parades, 
solicitation by mail—all the differ- 
ent kinds of drum-beating—are in- 
valuable,” says Mr. Moffett. “They 
arouse interest. They make people 
talk. They tell the story. 

“But the way to get a home own- 
er’s signature on the dotted line is 
to put a man in an automobile or 
on a bicycle—or, if necessary, on a 
horse !—and tell him to go out to 
that address and hand the owner 
a pen and persuade him to sign.” 

Another thing the FHA has 


learned is that the most successfu! 
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canvassers are those who stand to 
profit from a modernization cam- 
paign. They include architects, 
contractors, builders, dealers in 
building materials and building im- 
plements, real estate men, carpen- 
ters, painters, interior decorators, 
dealers in electrical supplies. 

A common story around the 
FHA is that one city after another 
has exhausted its corps of can- 
vassers because they located jobs 
for themselves. The impetus of the 
local campaign served to remove 
inhibitions which had deterred them 
from going out after new business 
on their own account. This was par- 
ticularly true of architects, builders 
and carpenters. They knew what 
they were talking about; their elo- 
quence was enhanced by the per- 
sonal profit motive. 

This nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign has brought results in busi- 
ness to the construction industry 
and to home equipment manufac- 
turers. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, ad- 
mits that it is responsible for the 
increased employment in the build- 
ing trades. 

Reports by large national adver- 
tisers reveal a phenomenal increase 
of business during November, over 
November, 1933, which is credited 
to the work of the FHA: 

Certain-teed Products, 
50 per cent. 

Masonite, wallboard, 60 per cent. 

National Radiator, heating, 160 
per cent. 

Devoe & Raynolds, 
per cent. 

New Jersey Stoker, 200 per cent. 

Ruberoid, roofing, 416 per cent. 

American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary, heating and plumbing, 563 
per cent. 

Increased carloadings of building 


+ 


Shaw Joins New York “Post” 


D. Minard Shaw has been appointed 
local advertising manager of t New 
York Post. e has been with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company as sales manager of 
the Philadelphia stores and sales promo- 
tion counsel for the company’s class “A” 
stores from Washington to Boston. Mr. 
Shaw at one time operated his own ad- 
vertising business and also formerly was 
advertising manager of the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 
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materials have benefited the rail- 
roads. The reports include: 

Lehigh Valley, cement, 5.9 per 
cent in December, over December, 
1933. 

New York Central, building ma- 
terials, 41. per cent in November 
over November, 1933. 

Baltimore & Ohio, paint, oils and 
varnish, 61.76 per cent in October 
over October, 1933. 

Norfolk and Western, plaster, 37 
per cent in December over Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

The campaign is progressing. In 
1,700 cities house-to-house can- 
vusses are being made. They have 
been completed in 345 cities. In 
4,000 communities community mod- 
ernization organizations have been 
completed. In 1,200 more cam- 
paign chairmen have been appointed 
and organization begun. 

In brief, so far as the moderni- 
zation program of FHA is 
concerned, progress is being made. 
Advertisers generally are satisfied. 
Some critics believe that twice as 
much progress should have been 
made. 

There is much dissatisfaction 
with the policy of the FHA with 
reference to new home building 
construction, such as too conserva- 
tive appraisal policies, failure to 
get mortgage associations under 
way, too much concern over the 
protection of the present mortgage 
structure, and so on. But pressure 
from the construction industry and 
others is operating toward a re- 
vision of policies, and legislation 
amending the Housing Act will, it 
is expected, facilitate operation on 
a wider scale. 

The FHA has helped a lot of 
people to do an increased business, 
and the use of advertising as a 
campaign medium has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. 


. 


Heads Washington Dailies 


J. M. McClelland, publisher of the 
Longview Daily News, has elected 
president of the Allied Daily Newspapers 
of Washington. Frank Mitchell, Walla 
Walla Bulletin, was elected vice-pres- 
ident. Members elected to the executive 
committee are H. J. mpbell, Van- 
couver Columbian; Fred Chitty, Olympia 

lympian and Ted Robertson, Yakima 
Herald-Republic. R. M. Anderson, 
Longview News, is secretary-treasurer. 
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Lead in daily display adver- 
tising, 1,044,003 lines in 1934. 
Lead in daily news and pic- 
tures, 860,000 lines. Lead in 
evening circulation over near- 


est advertising rival 47,000. 
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Promptly —on time— Rapid plates reach destination. 
Distance in miles matters little; for Rapid’s amazing com- 
mand of transportation facilities — Rapid’s extraordinary 
knowledge of routes, media, and schedules — enables Rapid 
to give “‘local” service anywhere. Rapid is at the hub of the 
nation, from which point any destination may be reached 
most quickly. Rapid is also at the Eastern seaboard, giving 
immediate service to all Atlantic states. Rapid’s better 
plates, Rapid’s quicker service are yours to command — 


no matter whether your order is large or small. 


RA PID Chitateto 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 


Branch Offices... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
The ATLANTIC ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO., 228 E. 45th St., New York 
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Sales Stoppers in Letters 


Some Words, Phrases and Tricks That Put Brakes on Selling 
Arguments in Dealer Communications 


By B. F. Berfield 


OR those with masochistic ten- 
dencies there must be an acute 

but morbid pleasure in becoming 
a student of what is known as 
“good” letter-writing. For good, 
old-fashioned, downright morbid 
pleasure there is no better field for 
exercise than the morning mail of 
the average American retail dealer. 

Across his desk comes about as 
sticky an exhibition of what manu- 
facturers, large and small, consider 
good letters as it is possible to find. 
Some of the letters are good, a few 
very good. More of them are nei- 
ther good nor bad. But there is 
always a shabby residue which will 
serve perfectly until something 
worse comes along as examples of 
what not to do in writing a selling 
letter. 

With no desire to be morbid— 
on the contrary, with the desire to 
be helpful and if possible to do a 
little to lighten the dealer’s burden 
and, incidentally, add to the selling 
value of certain companies’ letters 
—I recently subjected myself to 
the painful experience of going 
through the mail received by a 
typical dealer during one month. 

With him and his fellow dealers 
I join in a not very silent prayer 
that they be delivered from the 
following : 

Excess capitalisation: This par- 
ticular weakness has nothing to do 
with the similarly described weak- 
ness of the so-called financial 
geniuses who geniused the country 
into a debacle. It refers to the 
more irritating and more modest 
practice of letter writers who be- 
lieve that the use of capital letters 
somehow gains emphasis. 

Here, for instance, is an intended 
sales letter of 125 words. Forty 


of the words—almost one-third— 
are written in capitals. 

The result is a letter that is al- 
most entirely unreadable—because 
words written in capital letters, 
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particularly in large numbers, are 
not easily read. Furthermore, a 
study of the letter indicates that 
there is more emphasis in a single 
sentence which contains no capitals 
—and it is the only sentence in the 
letter which does not—than there 
is in any other sentence in the 
letter. 

The limited offer: Here is a let- 
ter that starts with the hackneyed 
phrase “For a limited time only 
we are offering our customers.” 
“Limited, indeed,” is the reaction 
of the average dealer who knows 
that if he and his fellow dealers do 
not avail themselves immediately 
of the offer it will be extended and 
extended until the merchandise that 
the manufacturer wants to clean 
out is sold entirely. 

The only thing limited about the 
offer is the imagination of the man 
who wrote the letter. Some place, 
somewhere, somebody told him 
that there is no more sure-fire 
method of getting action than to 
give the prospect the idea that the 
offer may be withdrawn tomorrow. 
The trouble with such openings is 
the fact that when an occasionally 
really limited offer comes along, 
the dealer receives it with a skepti- 
cism that it does not deserve. 

One is reminded of the famous 
fake stock-selling scheme whose 
promoters announced solemnly to 
the public over one of the less rep- 
utable radio stations that for a lim- 
ited time the stock was selling at 
forty, but that the board of direc- 
tors were about to meet and raise 
the price to fifty. 

Viz: I don’t know why it is, but 
the word “viz” in all its stark sim- 
plicity is one of the most irritating 
of all words in the English lan- 
guage. Yet time and again “viz” 
and its fellow criminals “to wit” 
and “inst.” continue to crop up in 
selling letters. 

Years ago good letter writers 
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discarded these little criminals as 
of no value whatever. Yet like all 
good racketeers they continue to 
come back and plague the dealers 
who should be protected from their 
irritation. 

Most outstanding values: Here 
is one of the threadbare phrases 
dear to the hearts of writers who 
feel that the description of a good 
value requires the same adjectives 
as a description of the burning of 
Rome. “Most outstanding” is one 
of their mildest phrases, but be- 
cause of its irritating qualities can 
probably outstand most among its 
fellows. 

It hunts in packs. It will never 
be found by itself. It is always 
surrounded by its weak and blus- 
tering brother superlatives. 

For instance, here is a letter 
which contains, in addition to 
“most outstanding,” the following: 
“very profitable,” “marvelously 
changed,” “tremendous demand,” 
“most advanced,” “challenge com- 
parison,” “vastly improved,” “larg- 
est,” “super-value.” 

There they are in all their 
stark, meaningless lack of simplic- 
ity. And so lavishly have they 
been used in this particular letter 
that the dealer, when he finishes 
it, finds that no vestige of a sales 
story has been able to poke its way 
through the lush outpouring of 
superlatives. 

Generally known: Here is a 
phrase that has the habit of poking 
its way into otherwise excellent 
letters. We are told that “it is 
generally known” that such-and- 
such a line is the best in the coun- 
try, that dealers all over the coun- 
try are flocking to such-and-such 
a standard or that almost anything 
is happening that the letter writer 
hopes to have somebody believe but 
doesn’t think that anybody knows. 

Never have I found a letter 
which says “it is generally known 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
President of the United States” or 
“it is generally known that Mon- 
day follows Sunday.” No, the 
thing that is always “generally 
known” is something that if it were 
“generally known” would not re- 
quire that particular duet of words 
to emphasize it. 
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The “enclosed please find” be- 
ginning: Yes, sales letters stil! 
start with those three words. And 
it is surprising in its lack of effec- 
tiveness. 

If there is an enclosure no one 
will need to call attention to it. 
The recipient of the letter will find 
it whether he pleases or not. And, 
finally, it carries that legalistic 
stuffy feeling that contributes not 
at all to good selling. 

The fake testimonial: I am not 
referring here to the Mrs. Astor- 
Mrs. Vanderbilt type of testimo- 
nial, but rather to the letter which 
begins, “A satisfied customer re- 
cently wrote to us as follows. .. .” 
_ Occasionally, I suppose, a satis- 
fied customer does write in but the 
fake letters that they are made to 
write for the purposes of selling 
seldom ring true. Their language 
is so obviously the language of the 
man whose name is signed at the 
bottom of the selling letter and 
usually so easily betrays a much 
more technical knowledge than the 
average satisfied customer has that 
the effect of the fake testimonial 
is lost. 

Testimonials are such an excel- 
lent selling weapon that it is a pity 
to see their effect vitiated by the 
use of fakes. 

The private office letterhead: 
Now and then a dealer gets a letter 
carrying the letterhead “from the 
private office of” the president, 
chairman of the board, or even the 
sales manager of some particular 
company. This might be impres- 
sive—indeed it would be—if the 
letter were not either printed or 
duplicated. Usually these sacred 
communications from the very in- 
side office are addressed “Dear 
Friend” or “Dear Dealer.” 

Private office? If so, it must be 
an interesting private office, piled 
up as it is with thousands of let- 
ters, so many, in fact, that the ex- 
ecutive who is supposed to sign 
them has not the time nor the 
physical energy and therefore has 
to have his signature printed or 
duplicated. 

“I have personally saved for 
you”: This device, which has been 
used, it must be admitted, effec- 
tively, in mailings to consumers, 
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somehow doesn’t ring very true in 
a duplicated letter to dealers. 

The dealer is pardoned if he 
feels that the personal selection 
made by somebody for him and a 
few thousand other people isn’t 
very personal after all. 

he qualifying clause: This is a 
companion of “generally known.” 
For instance, here is a letter that 
begins, “You, no doubt, are inter- 
ested.” Why the “no doubt”? It 
stops the forward movement of the 
sentence, it implies a lack of assur- 
ance on the part of the writer and 

- even if it is true is useless. 
al . * 


Each one of these exhibits was 
— 


Inland Dailies Complete 
Program Plans 


Elisha Hanson, counsel of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
and Guy Viskniskki, newspaper 
counselor, are scheduled to address the 
“Golden Jubilee’’ convention of the In- 
land Daily Press Association, to be held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, February 
19 and 20. 

The local-general rate situation is 
slated for an important share of the 
convention spotlight. The results of a 
study of this matter will be presented 
at an executive session by R. D. Sanche, 
Wausau, Wis., Record-Herald, chairman 
of the rate committee. 


J e om 
Heads Franklin Printing 
The Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, has elected Albert J 


Buchse, as president. He succeeds 
ward C. Richter, resigned. — 
Mitchell has been elected vice-president 


Ed- 
D. 


and Reese, secretary and trea- 
surer. New directors elected are: Mrs. 
Helen T. S. Brown, N. D. Mitchell, 


W. E. Reese, W. Lambdin, Emil Muel- 
ler, Joseph L. Roop, and Mr. Buchse. 


Death of Frank V. Evans 


Frank V. Evans, eighty-four, organizer 
and president of the Birmingham, Ala., 
Age, prior to its consolidation with the 
Herald to form the Age-Herald, died 
recently in Birmingham. After serving 
a term as mayor of Birmingham, he also 
established the Meridian, Miss., Daily 
Press which he published for a time. 


Paint Account to Freystadt 


The International Paint Company, 
Inc., New York, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with E. M. Freystadt Asso- 
ciates, Inc., agency of that city. Vacht- 
ing and commercial marine publications 
will be used. 
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taken from the morning mail of , 
single dealer, received during a sip. 
gle winter month. They give a gen. 
eral picture of some letter faults 

Of course during that same 
month the dealer received a num. 
ber of effective sales letters, inter. 
estingly written, convincingly pre- 
senting their propositions. How 
much less chance, therefore, did the 
offending letters have in the com. 
petition to which they were sub- 
jected? And that, I suppose, js 
the real answer. Such letters don't 
really sell—or if they do sell do so 
in spite of what the writers con- 
sider A-1, 100 per cent punch he- 
getters. 


+ 


Appointed by London Affiliate 
of Thompson Agency 


The J. Walter Thompson Compan; 
Limited, London, has made the follow 
ing appointments: D. M. Saunders, for 
many years a senior executive, has been 
elected joint managing director with 
E. B. Gordon, who has been appointed 
vice-chairman. These appointments have 
been made partly with the object of 
allowing Rae Smith, chairman, to devote 
more time to planning and production 
Mr. Smith, who has been with th 
J. Walter Thompson Company in the 
United States for eleven years, has been 
in charge of the London office since 1930 










Leigh Forms New Company 


Douglas Leigh, Inc., New York, elec- 
tric spectacular advertising, has forme! 
a new subsidiary manufacturing com 
pany, Leigh Advertising Structures 
nc., with Fred A. Kerwer as vice 
president in charge of operations. For 
the last six years he has been a partner 
in charge of operations of the Artcraft 
Sign Corporation of New York. 


Bigger Schedule for Graham Paige 


The advertising schedule of the 
Graham Paige Motors Corporation for 
1935 will be greatly augmented, dealers 
were told at a recent convention a 
Detroit. Most of the appropriation, it 
was stated, will be spent in newspapers, 
with magazines, radio and outdoor ad: 
vertising also being used. 

eee 


Dutton with Jimm Daugherty 


A. I. Dutton, at one time advertising 
manager of the Willys-Overland Com 

my and for five years copy chief of the 
pm pin, Jr., Advertising Company, 
join 





has Jimm Daugherty, Inc. 


St. Louis, successor to the Ring agency, 
in a similar capacity. 
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Liquor-Selling 
Process Has to Be Learned All Over Again, and This Is How 
Seagram Works It 


Based on an Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 
William Guyer 


Sales Promotion Manager, Seagram-Distillers Corporation 


N substance, the liquor industry 

is a new business. And, handi- 
capped by innumerable legal re- 
strictions, it is having quite a time 
with its sales promotion problem. 

With little precedent to guide 
them, those in charge of the mer- 
chandising and advertising have 
had to feel their way in adapting 
their experience to the problem. As 
instanced by the Seagram-Distillers 
Corporation, the industry is devel- 
oping a substantial case history all 
ittown. William Guyer, Seagram’s 


sales promotion manager, thus de- 

scribes the company’s methods: 
“With reference to consumer ad- 

vertising and promotion, the prob- 


lem has been approached from the 
angle of doing an educational job. 
We have anticipated the public’s 
interest in information on whiskey 
and gin. Publication advertising 
has been in question-and-answer 
form. Sales literature gives reci- 
pes, also instructions on how to 
make taste tests. Our efforts have 
met with a ready response from 
the public and the trade.” 

The promotional helps used are 
varied and numerous. They fall 
into two classifications: those that 
are spectacular and put to use for 
a brief period; those that are based 
on simplicity of idea and are 
adapted to longer use through vari- 
ous interpretive plays on the origi- 
nal. The use of the slogan, “Say 
Seagram’s and Be Sure,” illustrates 
how the two methods work out. 

“By employing the slogan dra- 
matically,” said Mr. Guyer, “we 
could kill its value in a short time. 
By restricting and subduing its use, 
its value will constantly increase. 
Whenever we have promotional 
material that is spectacular in na- 
ture, we keep the slogan out of it. 

“Giant blow-ups are interest 
creating, because they lend them- 


selves to spectacular news dissemi- 
nation. We will use an idea in a 
blow-up once, and then discard it. 
In smaller displays and in our 
literature, we strive for dignity and 
attractiveness that typifies the com- 
pany and is available for use over 
and over again. It becomes a stock 
item. 

“Our products include Five and 
Seven Crown whiskies, King 
Arthur Gin, and our Canadian 
whiskies. Our ‘V.O.’ brand received 
a warrant of commendation from 
the Governor General of Canada. 
These suggested a regal atmos- 
phere, and the result was the idea 
of Seagram’s Royal Family. 

“In the merchandising phase of 
our work, we have to contend with 
a great deal of advertising legisla- 
tion, varying as to the several 
States. In many instances we have 
to adapt our sales helps to meet 
these restrictions. In New York 
State displays in retail stores are 
forbidden and at bars we are per- 
mitted to display signs that are re- 
stricted as to size and character. 
Where so little leeway is per- 
mitted, there is little we can do in 
a merchandising way.” 


One Sales Promotion Item 
That Won Favor 


Also, the need arises of having 
an intimate knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the trade, so that no -op- 
portunity will be overlooked in de- 
veloping sales promotion material 
that will win favor. Mr. Guyer 
cites one instance to demonstrate 
how a close study can contribute 
to the creation of a practical sales 
merchandising item. 

“Informality usually rules at a 
bar,” he said. “The men behind 
it like to be known by their first 
names. They have found that 
familiarity of that kind often 








brings added sales. For them we 
have developed a ‘Bartender on 
Duty’ sign, under which phrase 
there is a space for insertion of a 
plate carrying the bartender’s name. 
Our only advertising is the sen- 
tence, ‘We Serve Seagram’s.’ 
“This display has met with popu- 
lar response. Where there is any 
doubt as to what the men in the 
trade need, we experiment and 
study their needs rather than at- 
tempt to develop artificial ones. 
“Our efforts have resulted in a 
substantial question-and-answer file 
dealing with problems sent to us 
for solution. Such inquiries are 
encouraged, because they give us 
an opportunity to render a personal 
service, and because these inquiries 
give us leads for ideas. The same 
strategy as used in our advertising 
to consumers has won us good-will, 
for the reason that work of this 
character relieves retailers of the 
necessity of answering many ques- 
tions put to them by their patrons.” 
The aim, Mr. Guyer explained, 
is to have Seagram’s serve as 
spokesman for the dealer. Caution 
has to be used to present the in- 
formation impartially; it is better 
to get in only a few words for 
Seagram’s rather than a long story 
which might lead the dealer to shut 
out the literature from his store. 
Interesting situations from a 
merchandising standpoint have been 
created. There is, for example, 
the problem of getting a place in 
the dealer’s be ay Competition 
is keen, dealers are jealous of their 
window space and it is a job to get 
even small space for display pur- 
poses. Obviously, the more bottles 
that a distiller can get on display 
in a window, the greater edge he 
has on his competition in attracting 
the attention of passersby. 
“We have found,” Mr. Guyer 


+ 


Fenn Heads Hupp Sales 


Francis H. Fenn has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of Hupp Motor 
‘ar Company, Detroit, succeeding Rufus 

S. Cole. r. Fenn has been on the 
staff of Sanderson & Porter, consultant 
and industrial engineers. Previously he 
had charge of Kelvinator distribution in 
Syracuse territory and before that was 
istant sales of Kelvinator. 
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said, “that it is not wise to depend 
solely upon sales promotion, so. 
called, to get display value. Ip- 
stead of the two types of regula- 
tion bottles ‘that had been used 
previously, we have designed a 
number of distinctive shapes. Our 
search for designs has taken ys 
back into the past so that each de. 
sign may be in keeping with the 
history of liquor container usage, 
An attractive bottle is an induce- 
ment to serve the liquor out of it in 
the home and helps guests to iden- 
tify the product as being that of 
Seagram’s. 

“Our publication advertising, in 
magazines and newspapers, has 
been chiefly educational in nature. 
We feel that claims of superiority 
are not enough. At best these get 
monotonous, and they suffer a 
penalty because of the many exag- 
gerations that have crept into ad- 
vertising. Where we make claims we 
endeavor to give the reader a 
chance to prove their truthfulness 
to his own satisfaction. Our ‘taste’ 
test is a case in point, which de- 
scribes the time-honored method of 
testing whiskey. 

“We have broken down wet areas 
into sales potentialities. On the 
basis of the potentiality assigned 
to a territory, shipments of adver- 
tising quantities are pro rated. 
New York, for example, has a 19 
per cent liquor sales potential of 
the wet area and therefore gets an 
allotment of 19 per cent of new 
advertising materials as these are 
brought out. 

“Should an area put on a special 
drive and request an additional 
supply of sales promotion material, 
it is sent. When a division man- 
ager shows that his territory is 
running ahead in actual sales over 
the potentiality percentage allotted, 
he can request larger supplies.” 


+ 


Frenkel Opens Own Studios 


Benedict Frenkel has organized his 
own business which will be conducted 
under the name of the Benedict Frenkel 
Studios, Inc., with offices at 240 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. The staff of 
the Joel Feder Studios, Inc., of which 
he s been vice-president and _ sales 
manager for the last ten years, will be 
associated with him in his new studios. 
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On the Plains, they brand yO U R 
horses and cattle, then 
turn them loose to shift R RAN DS 
for themselves. 

Youcan’t do that with merchandise. No product will 
shift for itself—not in these complicated days. Brand 
names that are indelibly stamped on consumers’ 
minds are found, almost invariably, on products 
which are packaged in a distinctive manner and 
consistently supported by “‘point-of-sale” advertising. 


“U S” products—labels, cartons, point-of-sale ad- 
vertising—are designed to move merchandise. The 
“U S” organization is ready to help you. 


New brand names should never be adopted with- 
out first making sure they are available. You are free 
to consult the Trade Mark Bureau of The United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company (Cincinnati 
Office) where ALL Trade Marks registered at Wash- 
ington are on record, together with nearly twice as 
many UNregistered brands. 


This unique service, which may help to avoid in- 
fringements, is at your disposal. 


UNITED STATES PRINTING 





& LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
309 Beech St. 52-X E. 19th St. 205-X W. Wacker Dr. 409 Cross St. 


























Contests and Contests 


They Can Do More Than Promote Straight Selling, as These 
Sixteen Points Prove 


By M. Zenn Kaufman 


A LTHOUGH a contest is thought 
of primarily as a sales in- 
creaser, it involves principles that 
can be applied to many business 
programs besides straight selling. 
In fact, there seems to be no end 
to the ingeniousness with which it 
can be applied to other objectives. 
These include: 

1. Selling special products; for 
introducing new products or focus- 
ing attention on a product that may 
be neglected. 

At one time the Wassell Pie 
Bakery was caught with an over- 
stock of minee meat pies after the 
season was past. Instead of stor- 
ing it, with a chance of spoilage, 
this bakery ran a special contest 
to sell the mince meat. At the 
end of a week it was cleaned out 
of mince—and that isn’t all! The 
men actually created a demand for 
mince pies out of season and they 
had more orders the next week, 
when the contest was over, than 
they had while the contest was on. 

The Minnesota Northern Power 
Company tells of a time when 
it was overstocked with gas ranges 
and reduced the price $15 for 
ninety days, advertised them, dis- 
played them, and finally kept most 
of them on the shelf. It then 
put the price back up where it was, 
paid the salesmen $10 extra com- 
mission, ran a special sales contest 
and moved the stock out in about 
sixty days with less loss of money 
and without demoralizing the mar- 
ket half as much. Now, whenever 
the company has an overstock, it 
pays its salesmen an extra com- 
mission rather than cut the price 
and demoralize the market. 

2. Selling dealers on special ad- 
vertising tie-ups. This may involve 
the getting of window displays or 
selling the dealer some kind of a 
direct-mail campaign. 

The RCA Victor Company ran a 
special sales contest to merchandise 
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a co-operative direct-mail campaign 
to its phonograph dealers. The 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Company in 
Chicago has frequently awarded 
special points in a sales contest for 
each window display installation 
that a salesman is able to obtain, 
Warner Brothers, the motion pic- 
ture people, give their salesmen 
extra points in a contest for getting 
the exhibitors to use certain poster 
tie-ups. 
3. Collecting bad debts.* 


4. Speeding production on a fac- 
tory line. 

5. Reducing errors in production 
or routine. When the Hochschild, 
Kohn Company of Baltimore ran 
one contest recently it had origi- 
nally brought out a plan which in- 
cluded only the selling departments 
of the store. It wanted to find 
some way to put the non-selling de- 
partments into the contest and ran 
an accuracy contest among a group 
of the other employees. During 
this contest the efficiency record 
reached the highest point that it 
had ever been at in the history of 
the store. 

6. Building morale. 

When the Addressograph Com- 
pany merged with the Multigraph 
Company a few years ago, the ex- 
ecutives featured the opportunity 
offered for each company’s men to 
help the other’s in selling. At the 
time of a recent contest it was de- 
cided that if the two types of 
agency in each city were pitted to- 
gether as a team against similar 
combinations in other cities, new 
and more helpful means of co- 
operation between the formerly 
competitive agencies would be 
found. The company reports that 


*A power company scored a collection 
contest by awarding 10 points pér dollar 
on accounts overe90 days old, 5 points 
per dollar on accounts over 60 days old, 
3 points per dollar on accounts over 30 
days old. Pa 
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1935 
Endorses the Fact that 
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by starting our Oth 
year with a 33% gain 
for the first quarter 








THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street, New York 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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HARDWARE AGE 


a 


1934:i%2.:19,086 
1933 — 19,037 
1932 — 18,421 
1931 — 18,295 
1930 — 17,635 


Thus June circula- 
tion of 19,086—with 
the exception of 1928- 
29—was the highest 
circulation in the 
80 year history of 
HarpwarE AGE. 


B UT—we closed the 
year 1934 with 


19,646 


by several thousands 
the largest circulation 
in the hardware trade. 





HARDWARE AGE 


239 West 39TH STREET 
New York,NY. 


A.B.C.— Charter Vember — A.B.P. 
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‘7. Cutting fuel consumption j 
motor fleets. 

8. Finding new uses for a prod 
uct. The Ambler Asbestos Com 
pany found so many interesting 
uses for its product through a sale 
contest that a complete advertising 
campaign was built around the ma 
terial obtained. 

9. Recruiting personnel. 

The C & D Company of Pitts. 
burgh sells dresses through a crey 
of house-to-house canvassers. The 
company constantly has the prob- 
lem of finding new salesmen. A 
three-month contest was used to 
give the salesmen and branch man. 
agers incentive to get new sales- 
men. 

10. Raising money for charity 

11. Collecting taxes. 

When the city of Newark ran 
its tax collection drive last year a 
crew of volunteer workers were 
recruited to go out and get citizens 
to sign pledges to pay back taxes 
promptly. A competitive spirit was 
created among these workers and 
proved very successful in stimulat- 
ing more effort. 


12. Avoiding accidents. 

A bakery has been very success- 
ful in cutting down its rate oi 
liability insurance through the good 
experience obtained by giving 
prizes to the men for careful driv- 


ing. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in its booklet “Safety 
Competition,” says: 

“The experience of companies 
conducting successful safety work 
has shown that a desire to exce 
when encouraged by competition or 
recognition of individual merit cor- 
stitutes one of the most effective 
sources for the prevention of acci- 
dents.” 


13. Training employees. 


When R. H. Macy moved into its 
new building, the company ran 2 





spelling bee to help acquaint its 
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thousands of employees with the 
exact location of its various selling 
departments. 

The Everhot Company used a 
contest to train jobber salesmen to 
know more about its line of cook- 
ers. A booklet of information was 
circulated and then a series of ex- 
amination papers were sent out. 
The Everhot Company used several 
of its Own products as prizes in 
this contest and in that way 
focused considerable interest on its 
line. 

14. Getting new customers. 

The Insulite Company gave spe- 
cial credits in one contest for busi- 
ness Obtained through new cus- 
tomers. 

15. Stimulating non-selling em- 
ployees. 

For years, (quoting The Mer- 
chandise Manager) the Bon Marche 
of Seattle has proceeded on the 
theory that non-selling workers 
should be indoctrinated with selling 
psychology; that people in the 
warehouse, workrooms, delivery de- 
partments, stockrooms, marking 


rooms and offices could be made to 


contribute something tangible to the 
store’s customer relationships. A 
“Tell a Friend” campaign was run, 
giving cash prizes to the twenty- 
five employees who told the most 
friends that they worked in the 
store. 

16. Getting club members. 

In a report issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
the use of contests for getting club 
members is discussed in detail and 
the consensus of the experience of 
a good many clubs reporting was 
that contests can be used very suc- 
cessfully—some said they found it 
the surest of all methods for in- 
creasing membership. 

It is probable that there are still 
unexplored fields for the use of 
the contest method. One such field, 
practically untouched, is to be 
found in the application of the con- 
test method in co-operative drives 
among competitors. This can be 
done quite easily if a constructive 
or educational theme is used as a 
background for the contest. 

An approach to this kind of a 
contest is found in the programs 
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As advertising increases, the 
complete service we offer be- 
comes more vital. For— 
whether we put one advertise- 
ment in type, make one elec- 
trotype, or are deluged with 
orders for thousands—we 
keep before us the crystal- 
clear policy of “make them 
good,” no matter how fast. 


TYPOGRAPHY 
MATS 
ELECTROTYPES 


IN NEW YORK 
The Tyesomgeie Service Company 





Reilly Electrotype —— ‘ 
Fine Screen Mat Corporation 
IN CHICAGO 
Lake Shore Electrotype Company 
IN DETROIT 
Michigan Electrotype 
& Stereotype Company 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Advance-Independent 
Electrotype Company 
. 


Ne pcs Street, se Yor. N. . 
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of the Edison Electric Institute and 
the American Gas Association. 
The Edison. Refrigerator Jubilees, 
for instance, promote a city-wide 
drive on refrigerators, including 
competitive makes. Edison spon- 
sors drives on other electric prod- 
ucts too, such as lamps. The local 
utility will offer a prize to the 
salesman who sells the most lamps 
and will include in the contest sales- 
men of dozens of competing hard- 
ware dealers. 

This wide extension of the uses 
of the contest method is, as I say, 
another proof of the universality 
of the underlying principles of the 
contest idea. I could give you ex- 
ample after example of cases where 
the contest method has produced 
favorable results which are most 
difficult to obtain with any other 
program. 

Hewes & Potter ran one con- 
test ‘in which a sliding scale of 
points encouraged a man to sell the 
accounts that were rated in the 


+ 


Grocery Papers Merge 


The Merchants’ Journal, of Topeka, 
Kans., has been purchased by the IJnter- 
state Grocer, published by George J. 
Schulte, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Schulte 
will merge the two subscription lists. 
The Merchants’ Journal was established 
in 1891, and for the last forty-two years 
it has been owned by Adams Brothers, 
printers, with Charles P. Adams as pub- 
lisher. Paul <A. Lovewell has been 
editor for twenty-eight years. 


Has Marjorie Wilson’s Account 


Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., 
New York agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of Mar- 
jorie Wilson, of that city, who conducts 
a correspondence course on charm. 
Magazines are being used. 

e . . 


With Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Randolph Hall has joined the copy 
department of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York agency. He was formerly di- 
rector of radio advertising and pub- 
licity of L. Bamberger & Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

. a o 


Joins Philadelphia Printer 


J. Permer Richards, formerly vice- 
president of the Franklin Printing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has joined the 
George H. Buchanan Company, printer 
of that city, as manager of sales. 
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higher bracket. As a result the 
company obtained a better average 
type customer from this contest 
than it had ever obtained before in 
a similar drive. 

Howard Dexter of The Petro- 
leum Heat and Power Company 
says that a contest is something 
like a sugar coating on a pill of 
wisdom. His company finds con- 
tests an excellent vehicle for get- 
ting dealers to use home-office mer- 
chandising plans which they would 
hesitate to follow without a contest 
atmosphere. The company has, for 
instance, a “More Call” program 
and a contest was used very suc- 
cessfully to focus dealer attention 
on this plan and get acceptance 
for it. 

A large laundry, faced with the 
depression problem of its first gen- 
eral wage cut, offered its employees 
the alternative of putting over a 
drive for new business. The drive 
was a success, acquiring 1,500 new 
customers for the laundry. 


— 


Death of James Fister 


James Fister, formerly advertising 
agent of the Lackawanna Railroad, died 
on January 24 at Mahony City, Pa. 
aged sixty- seven. Mr. Fister, who was 
retired on pension by the Lackawanna in 
1928, joined the company in 1900 and 
later became chief clerk in the advertis- 
ing department. He was made advertis- 


ing agent in 1909. 
ee 


Gets New Dentifrice 


Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Hyral ~~ — 
Company, which is marketing Hyral, 
new dentifrice powder. 

eee 
Pittsburgh Agency Appointments 

Walter Pope Glenn has joined Ket- 

chum, MacLeod & Grove, Incorporated, 
Pittsburgh agency, as _ art irector. 
Clyde Fellows has been appointed 
production manager. 

- 7 ” 


Joins Kansas Food Broker 


Fred Otnes, formerly sales manager 
at St. Louis for the National Biscuit 
Company, has joined the C. E. Elliott 
Brokerage Company, Salina, Kans., as 
sales manager, 


Lockey Bowman, 
as 


Stentor Electric to Rankin 

The Stentor Electric Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising with the 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, of that city. 
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MULTIPLY THIS CROWD BY 500 


And you'll form an idea of 
WTIC's Radio Audience 


Note well this important fact in 
considering station WTIC. You 
are reaching a tremendous audience 
—far larger than you probably ex- 
pect. WTIC’s primary coverage 
area has a population of 1,580,000. 
In its secondary coverage area are 
an additional 680,000. (Jansky & 
Bailey survey figures.) 


Nor are the people in the WTIC 
Communities just “average” pros- 
pects. One out of three paid an 
income tax last year. Per capita 
savings bank deposits are over 


500% greater than for the country 
as a whole. High buying power 
plus low distribution costs (for the 
area is less than 100 miles square) 
make the WTIC Communities 
America’s No. 1 test market—a 
market that consistently justifies 
intensive advertising. 


Station WTIC offers the one way 
to reach this entire market at 
small cost. Talent is available for 
the skilful staging of any type 
of program. Full particulars on 
request. 


STATION WwW T { C 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
50,000 WATTS 
Owned by The Travelers Broadcasting 
Service Corporation 


New we, Office—220 East 42nd Street 
J. Weed, Manager 


Chicago a on No. Wabash Avenue 
Cc. C. Weed, Manager 
The W TIC Communities 
A prosperous population in a compact market 
Operated Daily 7:00 4. M. to 12:00 - + ce 


.M. to Midnigh 
and NBC a 
s 


Sundays: 9:30 A 
Member New England 
Network 
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Exposing Fake Media 


A SIMPLE and effective method 
of dealing with solicitors for 
advertising space in bogus or 
worthless publications has been 
placed in operation by the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau. Tried out 
in co-operation with some fifty 
business. firms during the last six 
months, the plan has proved suc- 
cessful. not only in exposing du- 
bious media for what they are, but 
also in saving a great deal of time 
jor executives who are the intended 
objects of such solicitations. 

The basis of the system is a one- 
page form which the Bureau sup- 
plies to participating firms. This 
contains sixteen questions, with 
spaces opposite for filling in the 
answers. The questions cover such 
matters as name of publisher, cir- 
culation and distribution, audience 
reached, manner of getting sub- 
scriptions—points which would be 
regarded as the most obvious sort 
of routine information by reputable 
publications. But they constitute 
a searching cross-examination for 
the medium that is fly-by-night or 
fraudulent—or . non-existent. 

When a solicitor for an unknown 
publication calls, he is provided 


+ 


New Committee for Toilet 
Goods Industry 


A committee, representative of various 


associations in the drug industry, has 
been organized to deal with legislative 
problems, 

Groups represented in the committee 
include: Associated Manufacturers of 
Toilet Articles, Perfumery & Cosmetic 
Institute, California Perfume Associa- 
tion, manufacturers dealing with five- 
and-ten-cent chains, and the barber and 
beauty supply industry. 

Members are: Northam Warren, chair- 
man; Ralph Aronson, Bourjois, Inc.; ; J. 
Rouss, Taleum o.; Joseph Byrne, 
Beauty & Barber Supply Institute; J. I. 
oses, A, A. Vantine Products Corp.; 
Frederick N. Dodge, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer; Paul F. Vallee, Roger & Gallet; 
Willard Howe; Cite Balsley, Katherine 
A. MacDonald; E. Johnston, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet 4 H. Bergman, Oxzyn 
Co., and George A. Wrisley, Allen B 
Wrisley Company. > 


Represents Norfolk Papers 

The Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Dispatch 
and Virginian Pilot have appointed 
George , Inc., as their repre- 
sentative in the Southern territory. 


+ 
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with one of these blanks before he 
gets a chance to unwind. He is 
told that before his proposition can 
receive any attention whatever, the 
blank must be filled out and mailed 
to the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. Eloquent arguments are 
stopped at the bunghole. 

Upon receipt of the question- 
naire, the Bureau checks the infor- 
mation for accuracy. Then it pro- 
vides the solicited company, which 
is identified by a code number on 
the form, with a report, after 
which the prospective advertiser 
does as he thinks best. A notation 
at the bottom of the questionnaire 
has previously informed the solic- 
itor that: “If you do not receive 
order within ten days after mailing 
this form to the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau, you will know 
that we are unable to give you a 
contract at this time.” 

In the majority of instances to 
date, the solicitor who has been 
presented with a questionnaire is 
never heard from again. In some 
cases, however, the data are duly 
turned in, the publication is shown 
to be a worth-while one and an or- 
der is placed. 


+ 


“Jim” Buchanan, Sixty Years 
in Advertising, Dead 


James A. Buchanan, sixty years in ad- 
vertising, died recently at Mineral Wells, 
Texas, aged eight 

In 1873 “Jin , Sewers as he came 
to be known to a world of friends in 
advertising, joined a young firm of 
advertising agents in Philadelphia known 
as N. er & Son. e continued 
with Ayer for forty years, and helped 
establish its Detroit and Chicago offices. 

In 1913 r. Buchanan embarked on 
a twenty-year farm-paper career. For 
seven years he represented beg own list 
of farm papers in ——. Later, he 
became associated with the ee M. 
Riddle Company, also of Chicago, in 
which connection he rounded out the 
sixty years of his advertising life. 

He retired to “enjoy the fruits of his 
labor” in September of 1932. 

e s 


Export Managers to Meet 


The Export Jirengere Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its annual get- 
together of export executives at the onal 
Pennsylvania, New York, on March 1 
“Exporting in Terms of 1935” will = 
the theme of meeting. 





Space Buyers Demand Facts 


(Continued from page 10) 


had no appointment, but I dislike to 
keep any visitor waiting if it can 
be avoided—perhaps because of the 
hours I have cooled my heels as a 
salesman—and saw him promptly. 
It was apparent immediately that 
his story was for another man, in 
our merchandising division at 
Mansfield, Ohio. I told him so, 
and sat on the edge of my chair; 
but, nothing daunted, he went on 
with his lengthy recital, while I 
debated just how far patience and 
courtesy should hold out in the 
face of the calendar I had in front 
of me for that day. 


Space buyers want the facts 


about any business papers in which 
they should be interested. Repre- 
sentatives who take pains to make 
sure that they have a claim for 
such interest, and who present their 
facts intelligently and briefly, but 
not too often, win the buyer’s re- 


spect and confidence. Basic infor- 
mation about the paper—what it is 
doing editorially, what it stands for 
in its field, what is happening to its 
circulation and why—is primary 
stuff ; but a lot of publication men 
could well afford to review their 
a b c’s and then see if they can 
find some fresh, interesting ways 
to bring them to the attention of 
their prospects, who after all are 
going to base their decisions largely 
on those very a b c’s. 


Publishers Need to Practice 
What They Preach 


Pertinent facts about the indus- 
try or market, particularly some 
development which might affect 
sales, offer a logical approach for 
an alert representative, provided he 
knows how to use it and does not 
overplay it. It would be a grand 
thing if publishers’ salesmen would 
get the idea that we are primarily 
interested in selling, too, selling our 
company’s products, and that ad- 
vertising in a business paper is of 
interest to us if, and only if, it will 
help sales more than some other 
means of promotion. 

It might be a cruel and unusual 


form of torture, but I am tempted 
to ask some of my callers hoy 
much their publications spend in 
business-paper advertising and 
whether their faith in its efficacy 
should not be judged accordingly 
A few days of the flu in January 
gave me an opportunity to review 
a lot of my accumulated advertis- 
ing magazines, and with a few 
notable exceptions the lack of ad- 
vertising by business papers amazed 
me. It would seem that many of 
them believe what so many sales 
executives are wont to say about 
the relative values of personal 
salesmanship and advertising. 


Editorial Standards from an 
Advertiser’s Veiwpoint 

Circulations of most business 
papers have decreased during re- 
cent years, a natural condition oi 
the times. Rates for the most part 
have not been lowered accordingly 
Probably publishers could not 
lower them in proportion to circu- 
lation losses and still maintain high 
editorial standards. Whether they 
have done the latter is for users 
of these papers to judge very care- 
fully, for unless a paper maintains 
its editorial leadership and pres- 
tige in its field, it is likely to be 
a poor advertising buy. 

One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the space buyer is that of 
judging the editorial standing of a 
free or controlled circulation paper. 
That some papers of this type have 
won a place for themselves on real 
merit cannot be denied, no matter 
how strong the arguments for 
orthodox paid circulation methods 
But it must also be admitted that 
the paper which does not have paid 
subscriptions and renewal percen- 
tages to show reader interest must 
provide some other proofs of its 
acceptance. The mere fact that a 
certain number of copies were 
mailed to a selected list of individ- 
uals means very little. 

Let me summarize in a few words 
what I have tried to say above on 
the subject of buying business- 
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A. E. AVEYARD 


Former Executive Vice President 
and a member of the Board of 
Directors of Lord & Thomas, joins 
Charles Daniel Frey Company 
as a partner, effective February first. 


Mr. Aveyard becomes Executive Vice 
President in complete charge of plan- 


ning, copy and creative production. 


On March first the firm 
name will be changed to 


FREY & AVEYARD 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
333 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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paper space. Because of the great 
number and diversity of papers, it is 
almost impossible to know them all 
and much waste can result from 
careless or “impressionistic” rather 
than factual buying. 

The recognized audit bureaus 
furnish circulation facts on 18 per 
cent of the papers. Editorial pres- 
tige and reader acceptance are of 
equal importance with circulation 
and more difficult to determine. 
Surveys made by either the adver- 
tiser or the publisher should be 
truly representative and unbiased. 


+ 
Acquires Moe-Bridges Company 


A new Wisconsin corporation, known 
- the Moe-Bridges Corporation, headed 
y S. Deutsch, has been formed to take 
~ & the Moe-Bridges Company, Mil- 
waukee, electric lighting fixtures. 
Operations of the Slectric Sprayit 
Compeny. South Bend, Ind., of which 
Deutsch is president, are being 
merged with those of Moe-Bridges in 
the Milwaukee factory. 
Associated with Mr. Deutsch are 
Walter Buettner, vice-president of the 


Bendix Corporation George C. Miller, 

Manufacturing Co., 

og +e 4 treasurer of the 
0 


pont, 


Studebaker p.; F. ay trea- 
surer, Electric oe Co.; C. A. Mac- 
Donald, president, MacDonald-Cook Co.; 
and Ray Tennes, president, Ray Tennes 
Co, 

. . . 


Name Reinhardt Agency 
The Apex Rotarex Manufacturing 
Company, "Oakland, Calif., washing ma- 
chines, ironers, cleaners ‘and refrigera- 
tors, has appointed the Emil Reinhardt 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to han- 
dle its advertising. Newspaper, "outdoor, 
radio and direct mail will be used. The 
Due Technical Service and the Amer- 
ican Tractor Equipment Corporation have 
also appointed the Reinhardt agency. The 
La Due account will use business pa- 
pers and direct mail. American Tractor 
will use business papers. 
° . e 


Appointed by Sound Pictures 

F. F. Gregory has been appointed vice- 
president and secretary of .— 7 
tures, Inc., Cleveland, ee ec 
Roberts, res eGrony 
former art 
Howe m the city of production a 
rector. entworth has joined the 
a waft of the company. 

+ = e 


Has Dress Account 

Advertising of the “Dress of the 
Month,” a registered trade-name for a 
dress service or’ ted by Kane-Weill, 
New York, is ing handled by the 
Sterling Advertising Agency, New York. 
This service, suspended during the de- 
pression, has been recently resumed. 
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Publishers themselves can in many 


are in placing the pertinent facts 
before buyers in usable form, easily 
understood and remembered, and 
eliminating many wasteful calls. 

My own feeling is that any im- 
provements in space buying and 
space selling will work to the ad- 
vantage of the more worth-while 
business papers, which I regard as 
“a consummation devoutly to be 
wished”; for they are important 
and necessary in our industrial and 
commercial life. 


+ 


A Mine of Information 


Tue Weston Company Limirep 
Sypney, Ss. W. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are indeed under a deep debt of 
gratitude to you for the list of statistical 
and other information which you have 
forwarded relative to the chain-store 
movement. 

e are simply amazed with the man 
ner in which you have answered our 
queries. Such a comprehensive survey 
of the chain-store field and its various 
ramifications will prove invaluable to us 

The compilation of such information 
must of necessity represent a wealth of 
labor and research, for which we feel 
we can thank you very inadequately. 

We have always felt that Priyrens’ 
INK was a mine of information, but of 
the vastness of its resources we were 


unaware. 
H. A. Dawsoy. 
eee 


Campaign for New Product 


The Micklin Company, Omaha, has or- 
ganized a subsidiary company to market 
a patented screen corner. Driver & 
Company, Omaha agency, have been ap- 
pointed to handle an advertising cam- 
paign on the product. Half and full 
pages will be used in lumber, hardware, 
carpenter and engineering publications 
Consumer newspaper copy and dealer di- 
rect mail will also be used. 


Buy Interest in WDAY 


The publishers of the Fargo, N. Dak, 
Forum have purchased an interest in 
Station. WDAY, of that city. The re 
organized company will have E. C. 
Reineke, founder of the station, as pres- 
ident, with Forum officials holding all 
other offices. Mr. Reineke will continue 
as general manager with Charles 6. 
Burke as commercial manager. 

o . e 


Leaves Gross Agency 


Charles Gross has resigned as pres 
ident and director of Charles Gross & 
Associates, Inc., Philadelphia agency. 
Mrs. E. L. Brown is buying space and 
production for the agency. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


BENEDICT FRENKEL, who for the past 
10 years has been Vice-President 
and Sales Manager of the Joel 
Feder Studios, Inc., has opened 
his own studios at 240 Madison 
Avenue, in New York City. 


The staff of the Joel Feder Studios, 
Inc., will be working with him in 
the new studios, which, in addition 
to illustrative service, will be com- 
pletely equipped for production 
of photo murals and photographic 
displays. 


BENEDICT FRENKEL STUDIOS, INc. 
e Advertising Photography 
240 Madison Avenue New York City 
AShland 4-1696 
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The executive 
a committee of the 
1 ews Association of 


National Advertisers announced 
last Saturday that it had not ap- 
proved “any of the several Con- 
gressional measures now pending 
which call for a revision of the 
Federal pure food and drugs laws 
as they affect advertising.” 

The committee showed consider- 
able apparent eagerness to em- 
phasize that the A. N. A. “has not 
been a party to any statement of 
any other advertising organization 
in support of the Copeland Bill.” 

The “other organization” is ob- 
viously the Advertising Federation 
of America. The board of direc- 
tors of the A. F. A. met in Wash- 
ington the week after the Copeland 
Bill had been introduced and rather 
impulsively, it seems to us, en- 
dorsed it, with certain reservations 
in what the board at first termed 
rather unimportant features. The 
endorsement was made before the 
McCarran Bill, written by Charles 
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Wesley Dunn, was introduced anj 
before the Mead Bill (James F 
Hoge’s measure, sponsored by The 
Proprietary Association) was eve, 
written. 

There is rather general agree 
ment, we believe, that the McCar 
ran and Mead measures are jointly 
and/or severally better in many 
respects than the Copeland Bill 
It is well, therefore, that the 
A. F. A.’s action has been nev. 
tralized, at least in a measure, by 
this latest pronouncement of the 
A. N. A. For the A. F. A. isa 
body powerful and important ; and 
its action might have given the law 
makers a wrong impression as to 
general advertising sentiment about 
the pending legislation. 

This would be unfortunate be- 
cause Washington, including the 
Department of Agriculture, is not 
at all disposed to be arbitrary 
this time. There is not only a dis- 
position to give advertising interests 
their day in court, but a pro- 
nounced desire to have their co- 
operation in building a law that will 
protect the consumer adequately 
without placing any undue hard- 
ship upon the producer and the ad- 
vertiser. 

That the measure, as finally 
passed by Congress, will be called 
the Copeland Bill is practically as- 
sured. But it will not be the pres- 
ent Copeland Bill. The Senator 
himself concedes this; and if no- 
body else would bring forward 
changes or amendments, he would 
doubtless incorporate them person- 
ally. He and Charles Wesley 
Dunn, in fact, are at present work- 
ing in close harmony on a new bill 
which will soon be introduced. But 
the final measure, we feel sure, will 
include some features from the 
Mead Bill. 

Mr. Hoge has done a scholarly 
job in this Mead Bill. He has 
brought forward some provisions 
that, merged with the clear think- 
ing of Mr. Dunn and Senator 
Copeland, would or could result ia 
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he promulgation of a measure not 
far from ideal. 

This is why the A. N. A.’s veiled 
the Advertising 
Federation’s endorsement of the 
Copeland Bill is so important. The 
AN. A. is beyond criticism in its 

ntention that “in the interest of 
imple justice offenses should be 


illfstated in the law and not in regu- 


ations promulgated by its adminis- 
rators.” 

It would be regrettable indeed if 
the various elements should engage 
in civil war over this measure as 
hey did last year. Happily enough, 


Jathere now seems to be no prospect 


uding the 
ire, is not 
arbitrary 
nly a dis- 
g interests 
t a pro- 
their co- 
y that will 
dequately 
lue hard- 
id the ad- 


of such warfare. Meanwhile, there 
is nothing to be gained by being 
too hasty in endorsing something. 
For, with the present amicable 


spirit continuing, there is bound to 
bea food and drugs act which will 
satisfy practically everybody—even 
make them proud. 


A Word to Ralph Leaven- 

worth’s remarks 
the A. B. C. in another part of 
this issue about buying space in 
business papers give us an idea 
which we hereby respectfully pass 
along to the Audit Bureau of Cir- 


yMculations : 


1 person- 
Wesley 


ure, will 
rom the 


scholarly 
He has 
rOVisions 
r think- 
Senator 
result in 


The A. B. C. rules emphasizing 
the difference between paid and 
free circulation should be tightened. 

During the last three years at the 
Bureau’s annual meetings there 
have been efforts made in behalf of 
the less capable publishers to relax 
these rules. And, under stress of 
depression conditions, certain con- 
cessions have been made in a way 
that creates a dangerous precedent. 

When we speak of free circula- 
tion here we are not referring to 
certain worthy free or controlled 
distribution publications ; we speak 
of publishers of so-called paid cir- 
culation media whose “paid circula- 
tion” is largely that only in name. 

Arrearages, extensions due to 
changes in publication date, sub- 
scriptions secured under terms or 
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conditions that do not reflect a 
genuine desire for the paper—these 
are only a few of the evils which 
the Bureau could and should cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Leavenworth’s article refers 
specifically to business papers be- 
cause that is the kind of space 
which he is directly interested in 
buying. But the same general rea- 
soning applies to all classifications ; 
the space buyer demands facts 
rather than impressions as a basis 
for investing his company’s money 
in advertising space. 

To President Phil Thomson, 
therefore; to Managing Director 
O. C. Harn; to the capable board 
of directors of the A. B. C., we say 
this: 

Remain steadfast in the faith. 

Mr. Leavenworth’s article should 
prove an inspiration and a help to 
any of them who may have become 
weary in well doing. 

All this is said in full recogni- 
tion of the fact that the A. B. C. 
report can never be made so nearly 
perfect that its first page figures 
will be a substitute for careful and 
analytical space buying. 

Even so, it will be distinctly 
helpful to have stricter rather than 
looser regulation—also a clearer 
interpretation of what actually con- 
stitutes paid circulation. 

Circulation is either paid or not 
paid; and it should be no great 
task to make the differentiation 
plain. 


. Louis Wiley, vet- 
Louis eran business 
Wiley manager of the 

New York Times, finds himself 

this week a living refutation of the 

theory that not until a man passes 
on do his character and his attain- 
ments reap applauding recognition. 

On Monday, Mr. Wiley reached 
his fiftieth anniversary in the 

Fourth Estate. 

In the evening, he sat at dinner, 
surrounded by a gleaming assem- 
blage—ambassadors, high clergy- 
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men, educators, business and other 
leaders. 

He was pleased—pleased because 
by their presence and their words 
of congratulation, these so eminent 
persons should attest their admira- 
tion and affection. And he was 
proud—proud because among those 
around him were men he had 
known from his up-State boyhood ; 
for the occasion was also the an- 
nual dinner of the Society of the 
Genesee, of which Mr. Wiley, him- 
self, was the founder. 

There were speeches—addresses 
that hailed him as citizen of the 
world, confidant of chancellories, 
intimate of potentates. There were 
eulogies that typified him as an ex- 
ample to American youth. And by 
these tributes, perhaps, he was em- 
barrassed. 

But surely, by one manifestation 
on that evening’s program there 
was kindled an enduring warmth 
in that corner of his heart that a 
man reserves for pride of craft. 

For of the Geneseans one arose 
and read from a paper—a resolu- 
tion acknowledging that American 
newspapers have served their pub- 
lic well by disseminating accurate 
information about the art and sci- 
ence of healing, and specifically ex- 
tending to Louis Wiley “felicita- 
tions and grateful appreciation” for 
“his services in advancing the 
standards of newspaper acceptabil- 
ity of medical announcements.” 

And in this day, that resolution, 
signed by thirty physician-Gene- 
seans, well may stand as a shining 
monument to a living man. 


: While every pro- 
4 gressive individ- 
Security ual is interested 
in working out some method for 
greater social security, the present 
Wagner Bill should be re-written. 
Public hearings on this bill are 
now in progress. 
Like most first pieces of legisla- 
tion, it is loosely drawn. It would 
tie up tremendous sums of money 
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now needed to set the wheels 
industry in motion. It propose 
sums so large for investment tha 
the human mind cannot conceive 9 
them; nor could they possibly } 
invested in this country. 

There are in the bill, moreover 
so many different ideas, that j 
would seem they should be take 
out of an omnibus bill and consid 
ered on their own merits. Any un 
employment insurance plan shoul 
be carefully studied in the light of 
what happened to insurance plan 
in all the countries in the world 
This is not to say that merely be 
cause all of them have becomd 
insolvent, a good plan couldn't 
worked out. 

In the eventual good unemploy- 
ment insurance plan employers, em- 
ployees and the Government should 
probably all contribute. When 
every employee is required to con- 
tribute there would not be any 
political jacking up of annuities be- 
cause politicians wanted it so. 

Unemployment insurance should 
be considered on its own merits, 
not tied up in the same bill with 
old age relief or the other old age 
annuity plans now in the bill. It 
may be possible to work out a 
plan whereby individual Statesi? 
would take care of their own old 
age plans such as many States now 
do, and industry, in connection 
with its own plans now in effect, 
and in conjunction with experts, 
would work out plans for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

It would be a tragic thing if som 
valuable results as are contemplated 
by some sort of sound social legis- 
lation should be ruined by too hasty 
action on the part of Congress 
The Wagner Bill needs to be con- 
sidered one section at a time, each 
idea standing on its own merits 
Then undoubtedly in the course of 
time, an efficient and practicable 
plan could be worked out on each 

Too much haste at this time 
would spoil the whole idea of social 
security. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 








AST week the Schoolmaster re- 

produced a business-paper ad- 
vertisement which so impressed a 
dealer that he asked for copies to 
send to customers and prospects. 

This week he presents a page 
from a farm paper promotion piece 
which so impressed the space buyer 
of a large New York advertising 
agency that he sent it in with this 
comment : 

“The second page of the attached 
Farm Market Sales Opportunity 
presentation struck me as being a 
very interesting and new demon- 
stration of the actual effect of in- 
creased prices on farm incomes. 
thought possibly the Schoolmaster 
might be interested in it if he has 
not already seen it.” 

The promotion piece was pre 
pared for Successful Farming. 

. ° a 
The Schoolmaster has received 


the following letter, with the 
graceful salutation “From Ore 
Schoolmaster to Another,” an 
signed by Donald A. Laird, Ph.D. 
Sci. D., Psychological Laboratory, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
York: 

“What! Is Printers’ Inx’s 
Schoolmaster becoming old and 
irascible? And yet, there may be 
some real justification over his 
complaints in the issue of the 10th 
about hearing the click-clack of 
switchboard typewriters amplified 
into his ear while waiting for a 
phone call to be completed. 

“Let me wedge in a few sug- 
gestions about simple, yet usually 
effective ways to avoid this irrita- 
tion of the eighth cranial nerve (| 
must be academic in my moments) 
Generalized acoustical treatment 
of the switchboard room would 
quiet the noise somewhat, but in 

addition to the ex- 





Farm products have s much greeter buying 
power today than they had two yeers age 


Farm Purchasing Power Is Up 


pense would not be 
noticeably _ effective 
over the telephone 
under the usual con- 





ditions, due to the 
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ria Setels e mediate source of 
id disturbing sound 
The room would be 
| quieter, but the phone 
1455 le | would still pick 
)Smeatiic, about the same noise 
4 as before. 
ra “But noise is 
ns. \ tricky, and it is likely 
wn that it is not free 
sound waves passing 
Foes through the air of 
t= the room that cause 
<44/ | the trouble. What 


should be suspected 











is that the noise is 
100 pea «| «(327 terres 3 Strorret 
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the feet of the type- 
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wwitchboard frame and panels. As 
if the phone were being tapped 
with a pencil, This ailment may 


appear serious, and it is, but it can 

be quickly relieved by placing a 
hick sponge rubber pad under the 
typew riter. 

“And, after all, can we be cer- 
tain that the switchboard girl was 
not chewing gum?” 

. . 


Ask the Class to define any ad- 
vertising term and it usually fol- 
lows that a number of its members 
get busy with their typewriters 
and pens. “Advertising” and “mer- 
chandising” have been interpreted 
ina variety of ways. As a bid 
for further discussion the School- 
master would like to submit “con- 
sumer” for a searching analysis. 

He is prompted to do this as 
the result of a recent address by 
L. J. McCarthy, director of mar- 
keting, International Magazine 
Company. “Who is the consumer ?” 
he asked. “Sometimes we use a 
word so much that it becomes 
meaningless.” 

His suggestion is that whenever 
this term is used that people think 
of it as meaning these people: 
The father and mother, the brother 
and sister, the young and the old, 
the city folk and their country 

cousins, the rich and the poor, 
the dependent and the independent, 
the farmer and the wage earner, 
the high class and the low class, the 
family and the single person. 

Certainly Mr. McCarthy’s in- 
terpretation is all embracing. But 
the Class no doubt will have some 
ideas of its own to contribute as 
to what is a suitable definition. 

. . + 

How do radio advertisers de- 
termine what type of program will 
attract the kind of an audience 
who are their prospects? 

A recent issue of “Uneeda,” house 
magazine of the National Biscuit 
Company, was given over almost 
entirely to explaining and mer- 
chandising the company’s new ra- 
dio program, “Let’s Dance.” This 
program is unique in that it is on 
the air for three solid hours, and 
the music is furnished by three 
different orchestras. 

The reason for choosing this sort 
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WANTED 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


One of the country’s old- 
est and largest food manu- 
facturers is looking for an 
assistant advertising man- 
ager between the ages of 
28 and 35. 


He must be now, or very 
recently, employed in the 
advertising department of 
a company distributing 
nationally a packaged food 
product through grocery 
stores. 

This presents an unusu- 
al opportunity for the 
properly qualified man, 
who is not now satisfied 
with his present prospects. 

If you are qualified and 
interested, write, giving 
full personal and business 
histories — together with 
reasons for wanting to 
make a change. All corre- 
spondence will be held 
strictly confidential. 


“Y,” Box 56, Printers’ Ink, 6 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SALES EXECUTIVE 


located with nationally known 
mid-western — of 
ae quality, by house- 

hold specialties ies new loca- 


development of sales territories and 
of sales staff. Background of 
sales promotion and les educa- 
tion. Primarily interested in con- 
nection where real merit and in 
telligent effort will be egqrectated 
ond suitably ag A a, 
arried. Refere ddres 
oX " Box 55, owe Printers’ ink. 




















RESEARCH SPECIALIST 


Furnishes information and source ma- 
terial on any subject—C ,mplete bib- 
liographies compiled—Scarce and out- 
of - a books, prints, costume plates 
supplied promptly at reasonable cost. 


x a 
. City 
Tel. GRamercy 5-3840 














a tare opportunity for 
TYPOgraphic 


salesman controlling business. Large, 
modern shop. Our staff is aware of 
this ad. Address ‘‘Z”’ 57, Printers Ink 
~_—wS TO 


a clearing house 
of experience... 


Wrasx you need someone to 
serve in a sales, advertising or market- 
ing capacity, Painters’ INK is a logical 
place to look. 

Every issue contains advertisements out- 
lining diversified qualifications and expe- 
rience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man for you; saving you time, 
money and trouble. 

Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Painters’ Ink. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to select 
from as you could possibly want. And 
the cost is low, too. 
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of a program was explained as {fg 
lows: Since Uneeda biscuits any 
cookies are largely consumed jy 
the home, it was desirable to reac 
a home audience. At the sam 
time, the program had to have 
definite entertainment value. Sa 
urday night was chosen as the tim 
to broadcast because that is whe 
most home parties are given. 
solid three hours of dance musig 
would furnish just what eve 
party needed and do away with the 
necessity of continually changing 
stations in search of a suitable pro 
gram. 

The three bands were chosen by 
a jury which picked them with 
knowledge of their identity. Eac 
was chosen for a different talent: 
One is a tango orchestra, the sec- 
ond specializes in close harmony 
and the third in “hot” music. 

In radio the results of advertis- 
ing are less tangible than in other 
media. The fact that a radio pro- 
gram is popular does not mean that 
it is a success from the advertisers’ 
viewpoint. Attempts, like this, to 
key programs to reach a logical 
audience should be watched with 
interest by advertisers. 


From the National Broadcasting 
Company the Schoolmaster re- 
ceives a note concerning an early 
ancestor of radio advertising. 

Says NBC: 

“From the files of the Smith- 
sonian Institution comes an inter- 
esting photostatic copy of a phono- 
graph circular, dated 1894, which 
suggests the use of ‘sponsored’ rec- 
ords as an advertising medium. The 
circular reads: 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
As AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Parties desiring to advertise their 
wares will find in the Gramophone 
a most valuable medium. We will 
make for you any special plate, 
containing, besides an interesting 
musical piece, etc., a bit of adver- 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR AGGRESSIVE 
EXECUTIVE to take over franchise on 
patented direct mail piece now being suc- 
cessfully sold to hundreds of large and 
small concerns; a real repeat item, per- 
mits dramatic demonstration of amazing 
results secured for others; makes possible 























5 quickly building live commission sales 
chosen by force on non-competitive basis; modest 
n with investment with one year to pay. Box 





78 Equity, 113 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
for well known 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER. 















1 in other Must be able to contact heads of large 
adio pro-fy industries. Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 
mean that txperienced Quality Space Salesman 
lvertisers fH for New York City by national magazine 
e this, to it quality field. Straight commission. A 
| ‘. 1 hard job but an excellent opportunity for 
@ l0QICaM the right man. Write experience for an 
hed withMinterview. Our staff knows about this ad. 


Reply in strict confidence. Box 481, P. I, 
THE HECHT COMPANY, Washington, 


D. C., requires the services of a strong, 
resourceful, able sales promotion and ad- 
ster re-fy Vertising executive. Address by letter 
| only, stating complete details, experience 
an early Bi and background. Letters of a general 
ing. type will not have consideration. Address 

The Hecht Co., 128 W. 31st St., N. Y. C. 





adcasting 





> Smith waNTED: A “ONE MAN” AGENCY 
an inter-@ with a reasonable amount of business, to 
a phono- fill an important position in the New 
4. which York Office of a sound and well financed 
’ W . agency. Salary based upon future worth, 
red’ rec-M plus unusually liberal commission ar- 
im. The tangement. All correspondence confi- 
dential. Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 





SLIDEFILM AND MOTION PICTURE 
NE contact and script man, experienced, but 
will consider former agency or advertis- 























DIUM ing department man familiar with this 
: . medium. Good opportunity for associa- 
tise their § tion with rapidly growing concern in 
mophone large Central States city handling na- 
+) @ tonal accounts. Give complete particu- 
We will ' ; 
€ Wii lars and salary expected in first letter. 
il plate, Box 476, Printers’ Ink. 
teresting 
f adver- MISCELLANEOUS 
“ —_ Artist—Layout Man—Have studio space 
Atonerl aot good creative display man _ and let- 
o terer. Modest rent charged against work 
done which should leave substantial bal- 
ance in favor of tenant and time for con- 





siderable outside work. Box 478, P. I. 
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lassified Advertisements 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Diagrams, Illustrations, etc., 
inexpensively. $1.50 hundred copies; add’] 
hundreds, 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
Agency and Pub experience. 
Layout and execution in all mediums 
national advertising. Executive ability. 
Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


CHAIN STORE ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE: 





10 years. 





Creator of productive copy. Wide experi- 
ence in market research and public 
relations. Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 


Idea and Copy Man, 


now employed, available to agency or ad- 
vertiser in or near CHICAGO. Someone 
once called him “‘brilliant.’’ Box 469, P.I. 








LAYOUT @ ART @ PRODUCTION 
6 years’ Agency experience. Creative style 
finished Layout Artist, Letterer. Com- 
plete charge Production, estimating, buy- 
ing. Capable Secretary-Stenographer. 
Box 472, Printers’ Ink. 








constant hi 


PRINTING BUYER—Alert woman, 15 
years estimating for New York’s largest 
printers—desires position with large or- 
—— as printing buyer. Complete 
nowledge paper, engravings. Available 
March Ist. ox 480, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED acivertising, sales pro- 
motion and idea man, copy and publicity 
writer, fine record important companies 
and agencies. Good executive type for 
modest money. Seeks reliable connection 
New York area. Box 477, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Executive wishes contact in 
North Central States in advertising ca- 
pacity. Specializes in house-organs, pep- 
talks, and new ideas of all kinds. Past 
printer and accountant, age 50. Salary 
$100 week. Box 479, Printers’ Ink. 


ANYTHING GOES! I'll take any job at 
any salary if you want me. Direct Mail 

py—Sales Promotion—Presentations 
—Hard Worker — Healthy — Christian— 
Married — inrene —I can’t pick 
or choosee—ANYTHING GOES! x 
465, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST, with unusual creative ability, 
doing fine type of magazine and direct 
mail advertising; a facile designer; thor- 
ough knowledge of fy pogra hy; an exten- 
sive and well-round background quali- 
fies him for a_ responsible position. 
Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 

















SALES REPRESENTATION 
in N. Y. C. Now contacting Purch. 
Agents, Adv. Mgrs., Sales .» Univ. 
graduate. Age 35. Marri 
Ganestion soquizing initiative ond oe 
ment, wit earn ible 
work. Box 468, P. 1 
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Advertisers’ Index 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Atlantic Monthly 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W........-- we 


Baltimore News-Post 

Baltimore Sun 

Boone Organization, Rodney E.. 
Boston Herald-Traveler 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Christian Science Monitor 
Cincinnati Times-Star 

Classified Advertisements 


Delineator 
Detroit Free Press 
Donnelley & Sons Co., 


Electrographic Corp 


Farmer’s Wife 
Francis Press, 
Frenkel Studios, Inc., 
Frey & Aveyard 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J 


Hardware Age 
Help Wanted “Y,” Box 56 
Help Wanted ‘‘Z,” Box 57 


Janesville Gazette 


Lakeside Press 
Literary Digest 
Los Angeles Times 


McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 


National Geographic Magazine 
Nation’s Business 

New Yorker 

New York Times 


O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 


Parents’. Magazine 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 

Portland, Oregon, Journal 6 
Position Wanted “X,” Box 55 ..... 
Progressive Grocer 


Rapid Electrotype Co. 
Rose, Leonard A. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


United States 
graph Co 


Washington, D. C., Star 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
WTIC 


Printing & Litho- 


Advertising rates: Page, $135; half page, $67. 50; 
baer rn $33.75; one-inch minimum, 
5 cents a line, minimum order $3.7 
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tising such as you may suggest 
manufacture as many hard rubbe 
copies as you may order at regy 
lar wholesale rates; and distribyt 
them gratis to people buying Gram 
ophones. Prices for the origi 
plate for advertising purposes wil 
vary according to the special ex 
penses incurred in making it, th 
talent to be employed, preparations 
etc. When less than 1,000 copie 
are ordered, the expense for mak 
ing the matrix or press for 
(about $10) will be added. No 
body will refuse to listen to a fin 
song or concert piece, or an ora 
tion—even if interrupted by th 
modest remark: “Tartar’s Baking 
Powder is the Best,” or “Wash th 
Baby with Orange Soap,” etc. 
THe Unitep States GRAMOPHON 


ComPANY, 
Washington, 


* 2 -*% 


Bokelund Appointed by 
New York “Post” 


Chester S. Bokelund has 
pointed national geverting manager 0 
the New York P He was former! 


more recently has held the Philadelphi 
franchise for The Trixy Corporation 
New Haven, Conn. 

o _ . 


Has Calvert Liquor Account 


The Calvert-Maryland Distilling Com 
any, Inc., New York, has appointed 
ommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc, 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. Plans call for the u 
of newspapers, supplemented by 
zine, radio, business-paper and _ point 
of-sale advertising. 
eee 


McDevitt Change 

Joseph A. McOwen, partner 
George A. McDevitt Company, 

’ representative, has been Lag ae 
from the Chicago office to take charg 
of the Philadelphia office. . 
McFadden, 


>. € 


to the Chicago office. 
eee 


Gets Borg & Beck Advertising 


Advertising of the Borg 6 Beck Co 
pany, division of Borg-Warner Corp 
ration, Chicago, has been placed wi 
Frederick oa Mitchell, Inc., of th 
city. Trade publications in the aut 
motive field are being used. 

e . . 


Leaves Star-Peerless 


Brooks Smeeton has resigned as 4 
vertising manager of the Star-Peer) 
Wall Paper Mills, Chicago. 
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SHOPPER 


‘Ya Star Salesmaker for food Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers or Dealers, and for those who wish 


io remind the housewife repeatedly to buy their 


p 
nanager 0} 


s, forme particular brand of product. 


tions and 


, : SAMPLES will be submitted upon request. 


e, return 


a Ci. pS aes pa 


Telephone MEdallion 3-3500 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE arsamsrncer 
NEW YORK CITY 
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y oe value of a news- 


paper as an advertising medium rests solidly upon its ac- 
ceptance as a news publication. Over 644,000 families in 
Chicago and suburbs alone read the Tribune daily. This is 
over 260,000 more families than read any other Chicago daily 
newspaper, and is a coverage of this market 68% greater 


than is available through any other Chicago daily newspaper. 
Chicago Tribune 


Average net paid daily circulation during the six months’ period ended 


September 30, 1934— city and suburban 644,000 — Total 801,000 





